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DIANA'S CRESCENT, 



CHAPTEE I. 

The Graces. 



II JfY old firiend the general reader wiU. 
-^^ doubtless think I have fallen into 
mythology, and that this little work refers 
to the queen of the silver bow, Astarte 
crescent-homed, Ashtaroth, Phoebe, or by 
whatever other name we choose to typify 
the lesser light that rules the night, 
JiTosuch thing; at the. risk of profound 
bathoa I am. constrained to s^-y it only 
designates a semi-circle of good, family 
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2 Diana's Crescent. 

houses,, in what was once aii eligible 
jieighbourhood for gentlemen making 
Xaoney in the city, but which has since 
fallen into Bad decadence. 

But why Diana's Crescent? Well, 
people are sometimes hard up for names ; 
mtness the many dupKcates-and fright- 
ful ones, too — ^which so often cause con- 
fusion. How many persons have made 
fruitless pilgrimages to the wrong John 
Street or James Street? How many 
letters have been directed to the wrong 
Coleman Street, "West Street, Wells 
Street? It was determined by the 
sponsor of the semi-circle in question, 
that no such mistakes should be reck- 
lessly provoked : so the Creek my- 
thology was resorted to : there were 
already Apollo Buildings and Minerva 
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Terrace, '^and lie resolved to cap them 
^th Diajia Crescent, wHch the very 
first tenant thought fit to call Diana's 
' Crescent ; and as the landlord, was 
infinitely obliged to this party (one Mr. 
Grubb) for setting the example of risk- 
ing his health by taking possession of 
one of the new houses before the walls 
were dry enough to be papered, he let 
the alteration stand, and even directed 
the painter to inscribe the centre man- 
sions "Dkaa's Crescent," in fine flourish- 
ing letters. 

This Mr. Grubb turned out a worth- 
less fellow after all — used to be in 
larrears with his rent, and ended by 
being bankrupt — but what ? shall he be 
without hij3 meed of praise ? he who 
nobly stepped into a wet . house, and 

1—^ 



4 DianaJs Crescent. 

maintaiQed his ground therein, with two 
female domestics, one of whom generally- 
had her face tied up, the other lost her 
voice. ' 

For three months the intrepid Grubb 
might have said or sung-^ 

" J am monaxcli of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute." 

At the end of that term, the comer 
house. No. 1, was taken by a gentleman, 
seemingly a misanthrope (but he proved 
to be only an author). Then a widows 
lady with two sons took No. 12 ; then 
Captain EUicott took No. 11; and, in 3 
short time, the other eight houses fell to 
the portion of eight respectable, well-to^ 
do, well-doing families, T^ho planted out 
the interval. 
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None of these persons, I believe, liad 
any previous knowledge of the others* 
But they were soon to be on good terms 
^th them ; and it will instruct you to 
learn how this was brought about. 

There was a lady at number three, of a 
moiild and material that I only wish were 
more common — emphatically a good crea- 
ture ; good as a wife, a mother, a mistress 
and housekeeper, a friend, and a neigh- 
bour. She was not a woman of reading 
or of accomplishments — ^to "sew satin- 
pieces and play the spiimet^' had been 
her mother's acquirements at a provincial 
school, and her own did not go much 
beyond them, except that she had the 
advantage of a piano. The daughter of 
a country squire, brought up to follow 
the hounds in a scarlet riding habit. 
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drive a phaeton, dance at county balls, 
shine at races, and be a reigning toast 
and belle — ^all this was laid aside to 
share an exceeding narrow income with 
the man she loved, for whom she 
acrupled not to say, she had refused a 
coach and four. And well he deserved 
it of her ! 

These young people, both at the age 
of twenty-one, commenced housekeeping 
on what would now be deemed quite in- 
sufficient to marry upon. And certainly,, 
if we consider the must-wants and must- 
haves of a young lady of thfe present day, 
even with little or no tocher, we may 
confidently affirm she would rather die 
or run in debt than keep within the 
modest bounds of Mrs. Grace. 

"Yes, Nancy is married,'' said the 
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sto^f , aid squire, looking bia neighbour 
fiiE m tbe face. " 'Nwcj; is marriedji 
and I isald her as^ she brewed so she 
must hake. She was e'er a good child,; 
and siace she'd set her heart on Fred,, 
and he was minded to have her, why, I; 
hade him take her with my Hejasing and 
a thousand pound down, and no more to 
my d!eath« Ka more to my death, sir ! 
and none can say when that will be ; but 
rU answer for it Nancy won't wish to 
forestall it* I'm a hale man, and we're a 
long-lived race, but life's uncertain, and 
I may go off any day ; only when I do,; 
I hope the widow's and the orphan's; 
tear, ai^ the song says, wiU wet my cold 
grave'a side, I've other girls besides 
Nancy, but my son comes first and takea^ 
Ws ahare ; and you may depend on it 
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lus good motlier shall be well cared for. 
So the girls must look to their husbands. 
Betty's married a rich man, but I don't 
know Betty's happy. Nancy'« married, 
and I'm sin:e she's happy, for Fred is 
steady and likely to rise, but meanwhile 
they must not be above their bread and 
cheese." 

. Br^ad and cheese was a figure or trope, 
but that they lived frugally was a cer- 
tain fact ; and hard did the young coun- 
try lady find it at first to. have no 
abundant garden or poultry-yard to re- 
sort to, but to have to pay for even a 
sprig of paxsley. She had been accus- 
tomed to think that eggs, milk, and 
garden-stuff cost nothing, because they 
did not come into the weekly bills. She 
soon foimd the difference! Frederick 
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surprised her crying one day because she 
had no fennel for the mackerel. He 
kissed her, and asked what cared he for 
fennel? This was better than serving 
her with the bitter herbs of cross words 
and frowns. Often the wife can scram- 
ble over a very ugly stile if the husband 
will but give her a hand. 
. The Squire let them struggle on awhile 
without going near them. But when 
Christmas came round, he had them 
down in the mail, and his carriage was 
waiting for them at daybreak where the 
high road was joined by tho by-road 
which had . been cleared of snow ex- 
pressly for them ; and they reached the 
hospitablel old manor-house in good time 
for a smoking hot meat breakfast. Nan- 
cy^s sister Kitty and Fred's cousin Nat 
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accompanied them &om London, and 
right jovially was that Christmas kept. 

Then Fred went back to Amen Comer, 
leaving his wife behind to have the com- 
fort of her own room, her own old nurse, 
aiid her loving mother's caxe in her first 
confinement. When the Squire went 
out huntiDg, he used to say, " If I see^ 
the smoke risiug from Nancy's chimney, 
I shall send Ned straight off for the 
doctor." But the doctor was not sent 
for; and Ned, returning one evening 
jfrom huntiDg, joyfully accepted the task 
of writiDg to tell Frederick he was the 
feither of a fine little girl, and that 
Nancy was purely. 

That letter must have sent a thrill 
through the young husband's heart — ^but 
a fortnight elapsed before he could be 
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spared from his desk ; and then, what a 
happy time he spent ! It was a year of 
good fortune to him in all respects ; he 
had been in a government office ever 
since he left school, but this year he had 
a rise, conjoined with a considerable ad- 
dition to his salary, which thenceforth 
went on increasing. When the Squire 
profited by the rare event of a journey 
to London, to drop in on Nancy and 
take her at unawares, he found she had 
gone marketing, and her maid was flur- 
ried at his arrival. So he sent her to 
Birch's for a basin of mock turtle, and 
while he was discussing it with his little 
grand-daughters prattling at his knee to 
his infinite amusement, in came Nancy^ 
overjoyed at seeing him. He carried 
home a glowing account of her happi- 
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ness, and the beauty of her children, 
adding, that Frederick had had another 
rise, and was soon going to carry his 
family to a better house a little way out 
of town, where the babes would have 
purer air. 

In course of years they removed again 
from this suburban house to Diana's 
Crescent. Mr. Grace now held an official 
situation which brought him a good in- 
come. His wife, still blooming, though 
more matured, was a very lovely woman ; 
no longer with a waist he could span 
with his two hands, but of noble pre- 
sence, and accounted much Hke Mrs. 
Siddons. 

• The Squire had by this time been 
gathered to his fathers ; and truly, as tie 
had hoped, was mourned by every widow 
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and orphan in the parish, and deeply by 
his own family. Never had he kept a 
churlish porter John, 

" Who relieved the poor with a thump on the back 
with a stone." 

No, the poor came to his gate, knowing 
they might look for sympathy aud as- 
sistance. 

I have heard that the Squire came of 
a strong-willed, warm-tempered race ; 
unquestionably it was a fine-hearted 
one. He ably represented the good old 
English gentleman, one of the oldea 
time, Frederick Grace's temper was so 
engaging, his steadiness so unimpeach-^ 
^,ble, that there was never a collision 
between the two. There were no con- 
jugal wrongs to storm at, no idle or im- 
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provident ways to condemn. WMle the 
young people were poor they had bravely 
stinted themselves rather than borrow or 
run in debt ; as they grew richer, they 
still lived within their means. In pro- 
cess of time Mr. Grace gave his wife a 
carriage, but that was long after they 
settled in Diana's Crescent. 

Picture them in the prime of life and 
with two blooming girls, taking posses- 
sion of Number Three. There was no 
branch of housewifery in which Mrs. 
Orace was deficient; she could direct 
others the right way to their work, and 
-they did not require constant telling. 
Her servants were industrious, obliging, 
and contented. They knew that taith 
was considered as indispensable as ho- 
nesty and sobriety. Civility and cheer- 
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fulness seemed to come to them by in- 
Btinct. 

All the houses were by this time occu- 
pied, but hitherto the neighbours had 
held aloof from one another. This iso- 
lation did not last long with Mrs. Grace. 
One day site borrowed a neighbotu:'s step- 
ladder; next day she thanked her for 
it. This led to civH words and friendly 
snules. The neighbour's child was ill 
and badly nursed ; leeches were pre- 
scribed and applied — the mother a^d 
nurse could not stop the bleeding. Mrs. 
Graxje went in, and asked for a beaver 
bat. When the housemaid brought one, 
the nurse cried out, ** That's master's 
best." 

" Go in to my house,^ said Mrs. Grace, 
^^ and fetch me one of Mr. Grace's hats.'' 
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As soon as it was brought (and mean- 
while she had checked the effusion of 
blood by firmly pressiag her finger on 
the orifice), she plucked off a piece of 
felt, and staunched the wound by tightly 
binding it down on it. " La ! I should 
never have thought of that!'* said the 
nurse. The mother was in tears. She 
was a weak woman, but very grateful, 
and she never forgot this act of kind- 
ness. 

Thenceforth they werQ friends, and 
calls and little presents of game and 
fruit were exchanged. Others followed 
the . lead ; by degrees everybody knew 
everybody, and all, oip nearly all, owing 
to Mrs. Grace. She gave the key-noto 
to the neighbourhood, was very popular, 
and much looked up to, without any 

^6 
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eflTort of her own. She was felt to have 
understanding and good sense, to be 
clever at expedients in emergencies, and 
to have presence of mind. Thus she was 
a person of influence. 

And now were inaugurated those 
sociable little parties for which the Cres- 
cent eventually became distinguished. 
At first they were only given by Mrs* 
Grace, Mrs. Eraser, and Mrs. Jones. It 
began to be bruited about that there 
were uncommonly pleasant goings on at 
numbers three, foiu:, and six. Others 
aspired to be asked ; invitations were at 
a premium. In course of time these 
tea-drinkings were attended by the 
" Picninnies, the Joblillies, and the Great 
Panjandrum himself," though he was a 
shy bird and not soon caught. 

VOL. L "^ 
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Thus these gatherings became an in- 
stitution, a success. But I doubt whe- 
ther they would or could be so anywhere 
else. There was something as mysteri^ 
ous in them as in the fabrication of light 
pie-crust. It was not that the people 
were above the common run, or selected 
for mutual adaptation, and yet they all 
shook down together ; for why ?— I hesi- 
tate not to say, biecause of the presiding 
influence. Perhaps another reason may 
have been, that people were less fasti- 
dious, more social, in and about the year 
eighteen hundred and three, than they 
are now. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Rohina. 



ON a cold frosty night a few neigh- 
boTirs had met for social pur- 
poses-the Miss Frasers in their .vamj 
cherry-coloured silks that toned down 
their damask cheeks ; their cousin, Miss 
Duncan, in grey, with pink ribbons ; 
Mrs. EUicott, always chilly, in a sur-r 
prising tippet of mackaw's feathers, en- 
joying, the seat next the fire; Mrs. 
Grace, comfortable and motherly ;,, J^r< 

2— ^i 
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Fraser and Mr. Jones deep in politics ; 
Mr. Grace laughing heartUy at one of 
Captain Ellicott's droll stories ; Bessy- 
Grace rattling on the piano, while the 
Miss Frasers and the young Claytons 
danced a reel, when amid and above all 
was heard the jingling of a post^haifle 
driven rapidly to the door, a loud p\ill 
at the house-bell, a man's hasty tread, 
and the next instant a fine young man, 
looking dazed and excited, burst into 
the room. 

He stopped short, — so did the dancers, 
so did the player, so did Captain Ellicott 
in the midst of his story, so did Mr. 
Grace in the midst of his laugh. Mr. 
Fraser said, " Bless my soul !" and the 
young man, turning very red, stam- 
mered out — 
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" I beg pardon ; I'm afraid this is the 
wrong house." 

" My house, sir — ^Mr. Grace's, at your 
service," said Mr. Grace, with a bow and 
pleasant smile. 

"Ten thousand pardons," said the 
stranger, colouring deeper. " Where 
then does my father live ? — Mr. Hey^- 
wood?" 

" Mr. Heywood ? next door ! You 
are, then, his son. Lieutenant Heywood, 
whom we all know by name !" said Mr. 
Grace, shaking hands with him warmly. 
" I hope we shall be better acquainted. 
You are anxious to be off* Let me ac- 
company you to the door." 

All this in less than a minute, whUe 
every one else suspended their breath. 
There were rapid steps through the hall. 
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good-nights exchanged on the threshold, 
the door closed, and Mr. Grace returned 
to the party with a broad smile on liis 
face. 

" How very odd !" ^' What an amus- 
ing mistake !'' *' A fine young man, upon 
my word !" '* How very uncomfortable 
for him !" " Strange, that he did not 
ask the servant if this were Mr. Hey- 
wood's.'' *' How blank he looked V 
"He will have to get up his emotions 
again," said Jessy Fraser, laughing. 
. " I don't think there was any getting 
up in" the case," said Miss Duncan. • " I 
was in pain for him." 

" He looked just roused out of a nap," 
said Christina Fraser. " How funny, to 
come rushing in, as he thought, to a 
couple of quiet old people, and find 
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himself in the midst of playing and 
dancing !" 

"Mrs. Heywood is not to call old, 
Christy/' said Mrs. Fraser. " Ye should 
keep within bounds, lass." 

For some time they could talk only of 
the yoimg Lieutenant, who seemed to 
have brought in a. whiff of sea freshness 
with him. And then they feU to talking 
in a kindly way, as neighbours might, of 
Mr., and Mrs. Heywood's pensive, retired 
life, and how this visit from their sou 
would brighten them. . 

For he had been long absent with the 
Mediterranean Fleet, and there had been 
interrupted correspondence, and rumours 
of dangers that might involve the fate of 
their only son. Mrs. Grace had often 
acted as consoler when she foimd the poor 
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motiher in low spirits ; and at other 
times, when she was cheerful and chatty, 
Mrs. Grace would think " Poor woman J 
and her son, perhaps, at this instant at 
the bottom of the sea !'^ 

But here he was, not at the bottom of 
the sea, but full of life, vigour, and ani- 
mation, imparting rapture to his parents, 
and vivacity to all who had been kind to 
them. Morning calls were made, parties 
were given in his honour ; and so long 
had he been exiled from coimtiy and 
home and ladies and domestic society, 
that he thought it all perfectly de- 
lightful 

In course of time, this fervour naturally 
cooled down, but only to the sober cer- 
tainty of waking bliss, and his popularity 
remained imdiminished. Preferences now 
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began to indicate themselves ; he learnt 
to discriminate characters, and it became 
apparent that he liked best to visit the 
Graces and the Frasers. He treated the 

■ 

Miss Graces with respectful deference 
and frankness. "No danger in that 
quarter/' said the observant mother to 
herself; and perhaps she was sorry. The 
Frasers were very approachable, and he 
rattled and laughed with them to their 
hearts' content : in an innocent sort of 
way they wished that his attentions 
had meant something more. Any one of 
ihem would have liked him for a suitor ; 
but before very long, it became evident 
to them that the object of his regard was 
their cousin Robina. 

Directly this was apparent, the excel** 
lent nature of these sisters was evinced 
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by their quietly giving plaxje to their 
cousin. That this cost them some pain 
was mideniable, and Margaret Fraser 
wa^ so outspoken that she did not long 
leave Mrs. Grace in the dark. 

"Yes, he comes to the house a good 
deal/' she said, " and of course it's very 
pleasant ; but we know well enough it's 
not to see us. But mamma at first 
thoiight differently, and when she takes 
anything into her head, cannot be per- 
suaded out of it. So that she was al- 
1vays very pressiag to him to come, and 
he was wUling enough ; but it was only 
on accoimt of Robiaa. / saw it first, and 
y^Bs in such a fidget for Jessy, because 
mamma had put things iato her head, 
which was a pity, you know. I thought 
the best way was to give Jessy a little 
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tint ; so one day I said : ' I do believe Mr, 
Heywood is beginning to think of some 
one not a himdred miles off/ Jessy said 
quite readily : ' I believe so too, Maggie, 
and what a nice thing it will be for her, 
if anything comes of it !' I said : ' I'm 
so glad to hear you say so, for I didn't 
feel quite sure you would like it/ ' Oh, 
yes, I do,' she said, *I know what 
mamma and you thought, but there was 
nothing in it — ' but, poor girl, she could 
not help her lip trembling a little. So I 
gave her a hearty kiss, and said : * I 
believe you are the best girl in the 
world/" 

"So she is," said Mrs. Grace, heartily. 

" And now about this laimch, down 
the river. Of course it will be a fine 
sight, and we should be delighted, any 
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of us, to go ; but when Mrs. Heywood 
offered to take one of us and said she 
was so sorry she could not take more, I 
knew who she wanted to take. And 
though, for manner's sake she asked me, 
I declined, hoping she would ask Jessy. 
Instead of which, she hemmed and 
looked embarrassed, and turned to 
Robina and said, * Since you, my dear, 
have only come up from the north for a 
time, and your cousins kindly wish you 
to see whatever is worth seeing, I'm 
sure it will please them as well as me if 
you wiU go with me.' Mamma could 
not help saying, * Beenie sees plenty of 
launches at Greenock ;' but Robina said, 
*Only merchant-men, aimt;' and Mrs. 
Heywood said, * Oh, but this is a fine 
East Indiaman, and Mrs. Hastings is 
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going to christen it, and there will be a 
public breakfast and a dance — ^James 
Will be so disappointed if you don't go T 
That was lettiag the cat out of the bag, 
and mamma said rather pointedly, *0f 
course Mr. James Heywood's wish is 
your law, and Robina cannot do less 
than accept your invitation/ * I would 
rather not do so, aunt,' said Beenie, ^ if 
you don't wish me/ Mamma said she 
had no wish about it, but she was so 
plainly put out that poor Robina was 
made uncomfortable, and could not 
accept without vexing mamma, and so 
she vexed Mrs. Heywood instead, who 
went away hinrt that her oflfer should be 
declined, and did not ask Jessy even 
then. But I do hope, dear Mrs. Grace, 
that if you should have the opportunity. 
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you will let her know that Robina would 
like very much to go, and mamma will 
not mind it, because it will make no 
difference to Jessy/' 

^^ It will all come straight, my dear, 
youll see,'' said Mrs. Grace. "I'm 
going to the launch myself, and mean to 
take Jessy." 

" Oh, how kind ! But Miss Grace—" 
" She will go too, and Annie will stay 
at home." 

, This was no disappointment to the 
youngest of the Graces, who was only 
sixteen, and, in a general way, fonder of 
studying than gadding. Her eldest 
sister, Bessy, a handsome, high-spirited 
girl of eighteen, was fond of any gaiety 
that came in her way; fond also of 
housewifery, and with a general likeness 
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to her mother, though she did not come 
up to her mark. But Amiie was of 
meeker mood, and bore an occasional 
'" I wish, my dear, you would be more 
like other people," very quietly — agoing 
through the prosaic duties of life as 
necessary evils, and very glad to escape 
from them, whether to a novel of Mrs. 
Opie's, or a thick quarto of travels. 
^ The laimch was . now the grand 
topic in their little world, and Mrs. 
Fraser determined that Jessy should 
have the prettiest conceivable dress 
for it, which should throw Robina 
completely in the • shade. Though she 
did not give this motive utterance, Jessy 
had an .instinctive consciousness of it, 
^and felt her pleasure diminished thereby.. 
She even somewhat captiously replied' to 
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Mrs. Eraser's " This delicate pea-green 
will suit your fine colour, my deax/' 
with "For my part, I wish I was as 
peele as peeper, (pale as paper) for it'a 
much more genteeL" 

" fie, Jessy, you are telling fibs now^ 
and flying in the face of Providence, 
You should never despise the bounteous, 
gifts of nature, though there's no need to 
be vain of them. Beenie could not 
stand this green at all ; she would look 
as yellow as lemon^peel in it ; but you, 
in such a pretty silk and with these 
little roses round your hat, will look as 
well as anybody at the launch, I'll 
answer for it." 

" Quite well enough, mamma, at any 
rate, and many thanks to you for- 
it." 
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And Jessy swept up her finery and 
carried it to her room, humming — 

" My mother bids me bind my hair 
With bands of rosy hue, 
Tie up my sleeves with ribbons rare. 

And lace my bodice blue. 

* For why,' she cries, * sit stUl and weep 
While others dance and play T 

Ala^— " 

Jessy did not finish the verse, but 
bravely thought of something else. 

Meanwhile, parliament opened and the 
king's speech was regarded as the imme- 
diate prelude to a new war. Additional 
measures were instantly to be taken for 
pubhc security, and young Heywood 
brought his mother word that there 
could be no doubt he should speedily be 
recalled to his ship. This set her trem- 
bling violently, and she wished her son 
would but leave the service. 

VOL. I. 3 
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" My dear, dear mother ! why, you are 
the verjr one who would wish me in it 
again ! At present you are proud of 
me ; you would then be ashamed of me. 
What! forsake dear old England at a 
pinch, and when eveiy civilian wiU be 
volimteering ? Why, even Captain Elli- 
cott, disabled as he is, means to show 
fight if we are invaded. The militia are 
going to be called out, and rather than 
that Bonaparte should set his foot here, 
England wQl rise as one man! It will 
be our glorious duty to defend our 
coimtry ! Come ! say that you think it 
a glorious duty." 

And he made her say so, and kissed 
away her tears, and she called herself a 
poor weak woman and begged him to 
forget a moment's cowardice. Then he 
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changed the subject^ and said he hoped he 
should not be summoned away before the 
launch, especially as Miss Dimcan was 
now going with them ; and his mother 
said, "James, youVe smitten, that's a 
fact ;" and he said gaily — 

" Well, if I am, what harm is there in 
it, mother T 

"Much, you would contribute to a 
wife's comfort, always away from her !" 

Meanwhile Robina was making up a 
cheap and pretty dress, and trimming a 
little bonnet, certainly not smaller than 
might be worn now. But something 
was wanting in addition — a scarf or a 
mantle ; and great was her surprise 
when a parcel that seemed to have come 
from a distance, arrived at the house, 
directed unmistakably to herself, and 

3—^ 
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proved to contain an elegant mantle, 
without a line to divulge whence it 
came. 

*' From Greenock, of course/' said 
Margaret. 

" But they don't know of the launch !'' 

" Oh, a little bird has told them/' 

" No, I'm sure it has not." 

" Then it must be a gage d' amour — 
d'amitie, I mean," said Christy, laughing. 

" Christy, how can you be so broad ?" 
said Jessy reproachfully, while the colour 
moimted in Robina's cheeks. 

"Aye, aye, that's it," said Mrs. 
Eraser, joking. " Depend on it, ray 
dear, it comes from you know who/' 

"Aunt, how can you?" said Robina 
with tears starting into her eyes^ ^* I 
know no one who could take such a 
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liberty, for I'm sure it's not mamma. 

She never makes mysteries about 

things." 

" Oh, if you're going to be offended — " 
"I'm not offended, but I certainly am 

hurt. Whoever has intended to give me 

pleasure by it has strangely mistaken 

me. I shall put it aside tiU I know to 

whom to return it." 

" Robina, you foolish child ! — ^/bought 

it for you !" 



CHAPTEE III. 



The Launch. 



/^^F course there were exdaroations, 
^^ kisses, thanks, and abundance of 
laughing, raillery and self-defence. It 
was not in Mrs. Eraser's nature to be 
long jealous of her husband's niece ; the 
little fit had spent itself before she had 
laid out all her money on Jessy; and 
directly it occurred to her to buy Eobina 
a mantle, her good humour returned in 
full tide, and she amused herself by a 
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woirld: c^ contrivance about the mysterious 
parcel. 

"Beeme has disclosed her feelings 
pretty plainly now/' said slie confiden- 
tially to her eldest daughter. "What 
was aU the fright and fuss and conscious- 
ness for, if not because she thought the 
pces^Qit was from Mr. Heywood V 

" Oh, mamma. ! He would never 
dare — " 

" That don't signify. Thoughtless 
young sailors will dare a good deal. At 
any rate, she was frightened out of her 
wits at the mere thought of it, instead 
of guessing at the real giver at once, 
as any one with common sense would 
have done. ^ My mamma never makes 
mysteries T 0, the poor lassie I" 

Very nice both the girls looked, as 
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their complacent chaperons decided, 
when the important day arrived. Bobina 
could not help a little tremor, for she 
was but eighteen, and new to scenes of 
pleasure ; a girl of much quiet dignity, 
singleness of purpose, and sense of duty. 
A season in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don had been to her a most unexpected 
piece of good fortune, and though its 
gaieties were chiefly comprised in one or 
two playgoings and one or two dances, 
the mere daily routine in Diana's Cres- 
cent was a novelty and pleasure to her. 
She liked the sociable tone of the neighr 
hours, her modest, nature was gratified 
by their kind attention, and now, tO; 
crown all, here was the dawn of a new: 
and very deHghtful feeling that might be 
the prelude to an entire change of her 
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course in life. But Robina was so re- 
tiring and unhackneyed, that she would 
scarcely have dar^d to believe in Mr. 
Hey wood's preference but for the remarks 
of others. She was rallied at her con- 
quest in a way that, to so sensitive a 
nature, was a check and a smart ; all the 
more so that she could not tell whether 
James Hey wood's attentions meant much 
or little. 

But, that his mother should make a 
point of taking her with her to the 
launch was a distinction so marked that 
she glowed with pleasure; she only 
feared that it vexed Mrs. Fraser and 
Jessy. A day's pleasure, however, was 
a good thing per se to Jessy ; she was 
not going with Mrs. Heywood, but she 
was going to the launch. So she let 
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herself be decked by her fond mother^ 
and took more than one comforting look 
at herself in the glass, which reflected a 
pretty, youthful face, a profiiaion of fcixeu 
hair, large blue eyes, and cheeks like 
roses^ Jessy was the belle of her family, 
without doubt — her sisters were so^y, 
nothing more. 

Away they drove — ^the Heywoods and 
Bobina in one carriage ; Mr., Mrs., s^^id 
Misa Grace and Jessy in another. An^e 
Grace watched them off, and then turn,ed 
with satisfaction to the enjoyment of a 
quiet, solitary day, that would enable l^jer 
to read a new book. It was a loan of 
Hobina^s — Scott's translation of Goetz 
von Berlichingen, the vivid, homely, and 
picturesque character of which perfectly 
enthralled her. She was under a spell 
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while the reading lasted; and, having 
reached the end, and brooded over it for 
awhile, she started up for writing ma- 
terials, and began copying it 

It may be doubted whether any one 
at the launch could be more completely 
happy than Annie at this her solitary 
labour of love. She was interrupted in 
it, at what seemed to her almost the out- 
set, by a bustle in the hall, and the sound 
of her mother's voice. Annie started 
like a culprit — ^was it later than she had 
thought ? — or had they returned sooner 
than they intended ? Yes, iadeed they 
had! 

To begin at the beginning. On reach- 
ing the dockyard, our friends found 
everything to impart liveliness to the 
scene that could be given by groups o£ 
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ladies in the freshest spring attire, naval 
officers in uniform, saUors' and sHp- 
Wrights' famUies and friends, the usual 
proportion of eager boys and puppy dogs 
getting into everybody's way, the con- 
stant hum of many hundred voices, and 
the soft sounds of wind instruments in 
the distance. There was the big hull 
that was going to be launched, gay with 
streamers ; other ships, fully rigged, lying 
in the river, and looking comparatively in- 
significant by reason of being deep in the 
water ; boats flitting from one to another 
of them with merry parties of visitors — 
captains, lieutenants, and mates bowing, 
complimenting, and doing the honours, to 
favoured fair ones, wreathed in smiles — 
Jessy thought the scene enchantment, 
and after one wistful glance at Robina, 
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did her best to respond graciously to the- 
sedTilous attentions of Mr. Beech, an 
opulent shipowner, who had given the 
Graces their tickets of admission, and 
was now doing the honours of the dock- 
yard to them. 

There was really much to see and take 
intelligent interest in, especially with the 
immediate prospect of war, which every- 
body was talking of. Mr. Grace's quick, 
pointed questions elicited just the infor- 
mation that Mr. Beech was qualified and 
pleased to give. It was quite curious 
and amusing to Jessy to see how many 
acquaintance, official and otherwise, were 
constantly greeting Mr. Grace, and how 
popular and respected he seemed among 
them. Mrs. . Grace looked in all her 
glory, and Miss Grace came in for her 
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full share of attention. Jessy would 
liave rather been without Mr. Beech, 
but his politeness was so well meant and 
Mattering, that she was too good-natured 
to repel it. 

And there was the grand lady of the 
day, who was to christen the ship, quite 
queenlike in gold Indian muslins, with a 
pink parasol and pink bonnet, and arti- 
ficial pink on her cheeks, and a train of 
adorers wherever she went. There was 
a raised scaffolding of seats, tier above 
tier, like the shelves in a hothouse, for 
the superabundant spectators ; and here 
Mr. Beech had provided accommodation 
for his party ; but the benches were al- 
ready overcrowded, and Mrs. Grace drew 
back in alarm, while Mr. Beech, from 
above cried, " No fear ! no fear !" and 
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held out Hs hano^ first to her, and then 
to Jessy. Mrs. Grace did not take it, 
Jessy did, and lightly sprang up to give 
her reassurance, whei^ at the same mo- 
ment, certainly not owing to her slight 
weight — crash I — down csime a consider- 
able part of the scaffold, from beneath 
which arose shrieks and ^es of the 
crushed. 

James Heywood saw it 3urge Ibefore it 
fell, and with a hasty cry sprang from 
Bobina to save Jessy, but too late. The 
Graces were unhurt. Mr. Beech had 
leaped from the scaffold just as it gave 
way, with no other detriment than get- 
ting a tremendous shake, and knocking 
off Mr. Grace^s hat. 

But Jessy — ^poor Jessy ! Mr. Hey- 
V7ood had aheady caught her up, all 
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bleeding and crying, and was carrying 
lier througli the crowd, followed by her 
terrified female friends, while Mr. Grace 
and Mr. Beech forced a way for him - 
The excitement and panic in the dock- 
yard were immense, but this Httle group 
were only occupied with their own share 
of the calamity. Mr. TSeywood placed 
Jessy on a wooden settle, and then ran 
off for the carriage, while Mr. Beech 
wandered about, calling for a doctor, and 
at length finding one. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Grace was tenderly saying, " You bear it 
very well, my love,^' and kissing her, 
-while the tears rolled down poor Jessy's, 
face. She had not only dislocated her 
ankle and received several bruises, but 
an abrasion on her cheek and nose that 
were disfiguring. 
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However, the doctor quickly sponged 
and strapped these skin wounds, which 
he declared of no consequence, and the 
more painful injury to the ankle was re- 
paired as skilfully as might be ; and 
meanwhile loud cheers from the water- 
side proclaimed that the laimch had 
taken place, and other sufferers were in 
need of the doctor, and people were 
hurrying to and fro, and Mr. Heywood 
came back to say the carriage was ready, 
and insisted on carrying Miss Fraser to 
it, which they were thankful to him for 
doing. What a strange shoot of pain 
Robioa's heart gave at that moment! 
and what a feeling of humiliation and 
yet of soothing Jessy had as she was 
borne along in his strong arms as ten* 
derly as if she had been an infent! 

VOL. I. 4 
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What a strange world this is ! and how 
pleasure-schemes are sometimes blasted 
by unforeseen calamities. Jessy's fond 
mother little thought when she started 
her forth that morning in the pride 
of her heart, that she would soon be 
brought back disfigured and injured. 
There was a cry through the house when 
they saw her lifted from the carriage ; 
and Mrs. Grace, having lefb her in the 
charge of her mother and sisters, went 
straight home in a very altered state of 
mind, replying to Annie's "Have you 
come back so soon T with— 

" Yes, and I hope it will be a good 
while before I go to a launch again." 

From that day dated many serious 
changes. Robina, retiumng full of mixed 
impressions of joy and pain, found a let* 
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ter from home awaiting her, summoning 
her inmiediately to attend her father's 
sick bed. It was a great wrench to 
leave the Crescent at this moment, just 
when Mr. Heywood had spoken words 
that could not be recalled or forgotten; 
and yet which might lead to nothing 
more; but her home-affections were so 
strong that she did not hesitate for a 
moment. Having told her aunt and 
cousins, who expressed many regrets, 
she began packing up immediately, think- 
ing, as she folded up her gala finery, 
"What gew-gaws these things seem 
now ! I shall probably never wear them 
again — perhaps shall hardly bear the 
sight of them. At best, they will serve 
but to revive memories that will be both 
sweet and bitter." 

4—2 
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She went in to say good-bye to the 
Graxjes and Mrs. Heywooi Annie Grace 
was sincerely concerned to lose her, for 
she had conceived a true regard for her. 
The manuscript copy of "Goetz'' was 
very abruptly cut short, for the book had 
to be returned. The tears came into 
Mrs. Heywood's eyes when she heard 
Bobina was going, for her spirits were 
always very tender, and the events of 
the morning had upset her. 

*'And here's a sad blow, my dear, 
about James. He has been recalled to 
his ship, and has hurried off for some 
things he wants. Hell be so sorry not 
to see you again ; but we shall none of 
us forget you, my dear Robina! De- 
pend on it, we shall none of us forget 
you.'' 
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Robina dropped a tear as she returned 
Mrs. Heywood's kiss, and faltered " kind 
remembrances'* to the absent. When 
she said she did not know how she could * 
repay her many proofs of kindness, Mrs. 
Heywood patted her on the shoulder and 
said — 

"Well, my dear, we understand each 
other, I think. There are some people 
I take to directly, and you are one of 
them. Do not fail to let me know you 
have accomplished your long journey 
safely, and how you have found Mr. 
Duncan. I seem to know him quite 
well by your sister's likeness of him ; 
and if you wish to send me any Uttle 
keepsake, you must get her to send me 
a likeness of yoiu^elf, which I shall value 
more than anything else. God blesd 
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you! you are relinquishing pleasure for 
the sake of duty and affection." 

That night, as the young gu-1 pur- 
sued her journey in the mail, loves, 
hopes, wishes, fears, would not let her 
sleep. 

When Mr. Heywood retiuned, he was 
startled to find Robina gone; but lie 
was on the brink of immediate and ex- 
citing service. In the ftOness of his 
heart he told his mother what was now 
his dearest hope, and found her a sym- 
pathiser. He was going to aU the 
casualties of war ; and should she thwart 
him and throw cold water on anything 
he wished? No; that would afford a 
bitter retrospect. Let him but return 
safe, she would thankfully see him mar- 
ried to the wife of his heart's choice. 
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Diana's Crescent was ndw tinder a 
cloud, that did not as yet show a silver 
lining. The Heywoods were depressed 
at losing their son. Jessy Fraser was 
disabled, disfigured, and in pain. It is 
an iU wind that blows no one any good, 
and this wind blew young Dr. Hooper 
to a patient in the Crescent, where he 
had long been hoping to find one. He 
was so suave and so reassuring on the 
subject of Miss Jessy's completely and 
speedily recovering her good looks and 
being able to put her foot to the ground, 
that Mrs. Fraser was quite pleased with 
him. All that he predicted came to 
pass under his skilful treatment j she 
praised and recommended him to others, 
so that the foundation-stone of his suc- 
cess in the Crescent was then laid. 
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It is but justice to Mr. Beech to say, 
that — considering himself in some sort 
implicated in Miss Jessy's accident by 
crying, " No fear" when there was plenty 
of danger, aad actually haading her into 
it — ^he was most sedulous in his in- 
quiries, and, on her reappearance in 
society, still continued to calL His 
visits were veiy weU received by Mrs. 
Fraaer, though Jessy did not care for 
them. Mr. Beech did not seem to mind 
this, as long as he was welcomed to the 
house, for he was rather in want of 
female society, and diffident in finding 
his way into it. 

Had Jessy given him moderate en- 
couragement, it is possible he might have 
offered himself to her acceptance. But, 
failing this, it occurred to him to think 
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that Christma was worth a dozen of 
Jessy; for she was approa<iiable, Uvely, 
and good-humoured, she was kindly and 
generous, and, to crown all, evidently 
liked him and thought highly of him- 
To Christy, therefore, Mr. Beech was 
wise enough to propose ; by domg which 
he secured the kindly feeling of the 
whole family. He was a self-made, 
middle-aged, personable man, certainly 
not brilliant, but steady and reliable. 



CHAPTEE IV, 

Invasion. 

TT is very interesting to write of danger 
-^ when it is past, especially to a writer 
who is a dreadful coward herself, though, 
rather plucky if there be no way of 
escape. 

In 1803, England was thoroughly 
aroused, aad strained like a watch- 
dog at his chain when he sees the 
wolf coining. If his chain breaks, is it 
a wonder that he flies at the wolfs 
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throat, before he has actually leapt the 
paling ? 

Wiser persons must decide that. 
To us it rather appears that (to use 
the words of old Fuller) ^^This war, 
like a buckler which has a sharp pike 
on the boss, though it had a mix-r 
ture of offending, yet was chiefly of a 
defensive nature,^' Wherefore, no sooner 
did Bonaparte resume his braggadocio 
threats and prepare for our iQvasion by a 
vast flotilla^ than the whole country rang 
with arms, aad " not only green strip- 
lings unripe fof war, but also decayed 
men to whom nature had given a writ of 
ease," were forward to do their best, 
each according to his several ability. 
So says Fuller in his ^^ Holy War" ; and 
truly ours was holy when we stood ia 
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the Thermopylae of the xmiverse/'* to 
defend the cause of right. 

There were plenty of young men, like 
Walter Scott, to whom the excitement of 
warlike preparation "gave for a time a 
very poignant and pleasing sensa- 
tion." 

The ladies shared their ardour and 
fanned it ; so that it is matter of history 
that the volunteer force in a short time 
amounted to three hundred thousand, 
quite superseding the need of a coercive 
levy. 

Meanwhile, less warlike souls contem- 
plated anxiously every means of defence ; 
and it was to some one among them 
that on the first rumour of invasion in 
1798, the public owed the following 

* Robert HalL 
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" Hints to assist in the general defence 
of London/' 

" 1. Block-houses to be built in each, 
square for corps^e-garde. 

2. Horse to patrol the streets. 

3. Barricades for each street, to be 
defended by the residents ; the comer 
houses to be supplied with hand-gre- 
nades; and, for more easy communica- 
tion, passages should be made from house , 
to house on the roofs. 

" 4. A bell in the centre of each 
street, to summon the inhabitants to 
their posts. 

" 5. Comer-houses and barricades to 
be the general rendezvous in case of 
alarm. 

" 6. Artillery parks to be in the 
squares, and as many artillery as pos- 
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eible at the barricades in the maiii 
streets. 

" 7. Cellars ia the city to be 
searched, and improper persons ex- 
cluded. 

" 8. All underground communications 
cut off. 

- 9. All obnoxious foreigners sent out 
of the country. 

" 10. No foreign servants allowed. 

" 11. Prisoners to be put into prison- 
ships, in the most secure situations, so 
that they may be destroyed instantly (!) 
if necessary for the defence of the 
country. 

"12. No quarter to be given to the 
enemy, when found in the actual attempt 
of invading the country. 

" 13, No Dutch boats to be allowed to 
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bring fish, as they carry Wjk much use^ 
fill information* 

^* 14. Eveiy company of watermen, 
lightermen, lamp-lighters, coal-heavers, 
and hackney coachmen to be formed into 
corps for the defence of London, and 
maga^es of arms placed in the Com- 
parties' Halls for their ^ervicCj 

" 15. Fire - engines at proper sta- 
tions, 

"16. A large corps-de-garde to defend 
the water-pipes. 

\ " 17. T6tes-du-pont to be erected for 
the defence of the bridges, 
^ "18. All vessels to be taken from the 
'^mTey side of the Thames, in case of the 
fenemy landing.^' 

^ In the same earnest mood wrote the 
Reverend Thomas Pointington, a good 
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old vicar in one of the midland coxmties, 
to Mr. Grace, liis near IrmaTYiHTi^ to 
whom, when a lad, he had afforded a 
home : 

" Stillsome Vicarage, 
<< Monday Evening. 

" My Dear Fmend, 

"Ponder, and regard the con- 
tents of this letter. They are detached 
and observative, but all centre on one 
point. 

"In case of a successful Invasion^ 
(from which God defend the nation !) 
no iadividnal or family can depend on 
anything being spared to them, but 
small beer and potatoes (if even those) 
and the meanest apparel. The meanest 
apparel, therefore, may be invaluable to 
retain. 
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" The cheapest possible means of pre- 
serving life I think to be poUard mixed 
with water. A raw onion (to those who 
can eat it) is said to be a powerful relief 
to hunger. 

" Pease haulms ought to be care- 
fully preserved. Many may have no 
other sleeping bed or covering but the 
meanest blanket in the house. All the 
straw may be taken for litter for the 
horses. 

"It should be reconmiended to per- 
sons of eveiy age and description to con- 
ceal nothing. 

"On the first notice of an Invading 
Meet having put to sea, all the horses 
and carriages in and near London that 
can be spared from regular services 
should be kept under registration, to 

VOL. I. 5 
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convey females and children out of the 
capital into the interior of the kingdom. 
These might, by speedily returning, take 
off a great many, and greatly relieve the 
capital 

"Unnecessary horses were better to 
remain at a distance from London when 
the enemy is actually approaching. And 
all servants, of either sex, that could be 
spared, should be devoted to some ser- 
vice of public utility ; the females to 
minister to the sick, wounded, and dis- 
tressed; the males, for whatever other 
purposes the various exigencies of the 
times may require. Some proclamation 
may be necessary from the king to ex- 
plain and ascertain all these points, and 
to invest certain magistrates with power 
to enforce them. 
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*^ Notwithstanding what I have writ- 
ten, believe me I am not despondent, but 
would be wise m time. In an hour of 
tranquillity meditate on what may be 
needed, and on all that may be left to us 
in an hour of distress, and devise how 
to secure even the meanest artides of 
relief. 

"Any bed will be soft enough after 
the degradation of our country, should 
that be indeed permitted to befal 
us ; and no bed can be too mean for 
comfort if we lie down on it with 
humble hope of that city which hath 
foundations whose builder and maker is 
God. 

" My best regards attend the ladies, 
whom, if all goes well, I hope to 
wait upon in a few weeks. It is 

5—2 
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long since I have journeyed to the 
metropolis. 

« BeUeve me, my dearest friend, 

" Your affectionate kinsman and 
" servant, 
"Thomas Pointington/' 

There were of course young men as 
well as young ladies in Diana's Crescent. 
They might be ranged in two classes, 
that would be now called fast and slow. 
The former aped the Sheridan school, 
but at a long distance from it. These 
young men consorted much together, 
dealt in loud, empty talk and silly laugh- 
ter, and were the aversion of the young 
ladies. They affected to be conversant 
with the stable and race-course, were 
great on theatrical subjects, paid little 
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respect to family hours and rules, but 
were adroit in veiUng these little traits 
from their "governors." 

When volimteering became the rage, 
(and even Mr. Grace was a militia cap- 
tain, and attended pimctually to his 
duties), they could not for shame be left 
behind, though they made an attempt 
singularly unsuccessful to "laugh the 
whole thing down." For this ^they had 
to stand the indignant blaze of Bessy 
Grace's eyes, and voluble attacks from 
the Erasers. Mr. Joe then remarked to 
Mr. Hal, that he behoved the only 
way to make peace with " the women," 
would be to attend drill and talk 
big. 

The other class, whom these choice 
spirits called softs, were less remarkable 
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for the lighter graces than for method 
and order, pimctuality, propriety, and 
attention to business. These young men 
were not much more interesting to the 
yoimg ladies than the others, till the 
volunteering showed what was in them. 
Their habits of regularity and early 
rising then stood them in good stead ; 
they evinced genuine patriotic enthu- 
siasm, and a spirit that improved their 
whole demeanour. 

Mr. Edward and Mr. Benjamin now 
won golden opinions of the ladies ; and, 
encouraged thereby, they ceased to be 
tongue-tied, no longer entered a room 
as if walking on eggs, nor feared ta 
look their neighbours in the face. 

Finding their place in the second 
category, though by no means slow or 
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soft, were Howard and Percy aayton, 
who lived with their widowed mother at 
Number Twelve. Their devotion to her 
and to each other was something beauti- 
ful. Howard, a mere stripling, held a 
government clerkship; Percy was in 
one of the large city schools. This boy 
worshipped his elder brother, who, in 
Annie Grace^s opinion, was to him what 
Sir Philip Sidney must have been to his 
brother Robin. 

The following passage, in one of old 
Sir Henry Sidney's letters, always 
brought before her an idealized How- 
ard Clayton, in ruff and slashed 
doublet : 

" Our Lord bless thee, my sweet boy. 
Perge, perge, my Eobin, in the filial fear 
of God, and in the meanest imagination 
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of yourself, and to the loving direction 

of your most loving brother 

imitate his virtues, exercises, studies, 
and actions ; he is a rare ornament of 
this age, the very formula that all 
well-disposed young gentlemen of our 
court do form themselves by." 

It certainly required a good deal of 
ideality to fit this character on to How- 
ard Clayton, who had, however, a wo- 
manly deUcacy about him that might 
have assimilated with that of Queen 
Elizabeth's godson. In person, Howard 
had possibly the advantage, for, if the 
Penshurst portrait be trustworthy, (and 
it has a reUable look about it). Sir 
Philip Sidney could not, strictly speak- 
ing, have been a handsome man. But 
there is a something which painting can- 
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not give, and one of his admiring friends 
describes it as 

■ 

" A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A fuU assurance given by looks. 
Continual comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of Gospel books. 
I trow that countenance cannot lie, 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye." 

It was no mean thing to have a 
countenance that reminded one of this 
original ; and Howard Clayton^s pre- 
sented the somewhat imcommon combi- 
nation of dark hazel eyes with fair hair. 
Perhaps there was not a mother fonder 
and prouder of her sons than Mrs. Clay- 
ton. Her life was wrapped up in them, 
and she beheved Howard to be capable 
of adorning any sphere, but in these 
early days it pleased God to give him an 
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obscure one, which enabled him to spend 
his evenings with her in cheerful, rational 
companionship. 

She hoped Percy would get a scholar- 
ship, and be sent to one of the universi- 
ties, and in due time enter the church. 
This was not at all the aim and end of 
Percy's wishes : he was working with 
might and main for the scholarship, but 
he did not want to be a clergyman. His 
religious principles were good, and he 
was even a boy of much devotional feel- 
ing, but the clergy who had come under 
his observation were not favourable speci- 
mens. They were of the heavy, high 
and dry school, pompous and pedantic, 
bulky, and with ponderous wigs. Doea 
any one now remember the saucy des- 
cription of Dr. Parr's wig, in the very 
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first number of the JEdinhurgh Review f 
its scorning episcopal limits behind, and 
swelling out into boundless convexity of 
frizz ? The reviewer was pleased to re- 
maxk, that after the maimer of his wig, 
the doctor constructed his sermon, ex- 
tending it to no common length, and sub- 
joining an immeasurable mass of notes, 
concemiog every learned tlnng, every 
learned man, and almost every un- 
learned maa, since the begimung of the 
world. 

Such was the style of sermon which 
Percy had too often the misfortime to 
hear, from a head master, whose wig 
(barring exaggeration) seemed to have 
been manufactured by Dr. Parr's barber. 
Howard told him of George Herbert and 
Bernard Gilpin, and Percy listened and 
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pondered and consented to be guided by 
circumstances, and not thwart his mother 
if he could in conscience meet her wishes. 
But he felt he would much sooner be 
Lord Nelson or even Lieutenant Hey- 
wood, than Bernard Gilpin. 

His martial spirit blazed out when 
Howard became a volunteer; he com- 
municated it to his schoolfellows, and 
they formed an amateur juvenile corps. 
They rather wished to be invaded than 
otherwise ; imsuccessfully, of course. If 
not a single gun-boat crossed the Channel 
after aU the stir that had been made, 
the demonstration would be rather 
flat. 

Meanwhile, young Heywood's frigate, 
one of the five hundred ships of war that 
were sweeping the seas, was actively en- 
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gaged in watching and harassing the 
French. And many a mother besides 
Mrs. Hejwood was living in constant 
anxieiy. With an instinctiYe conscious- 
nesB lliat her letter would be prized, she 
wrote to Bobina of her fears and sus- 
penses, winding up with : " My dear son 
desred to be remembered to you, if I 
should write." 



CHAPTER V. 



The Detenu. 



^' "11 /TY dear/' said Mr. Grace to his 
IilL .^e one evening, " Tm very 

€orry to tell you that poor Mrs. Latouche 

is among the d^tenics" 

" The detenus! what is that, Mr. 

Grace r 

" The kept back — the prisoners of war. 

In spite of all honour, aU humanity, 

Buonaparte has arrested all English 

subjects living or travelling in France." 
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" Good gracious ! Poor Mrs. Latouche ! 
What will become of her children ?" 

For Mrs. Latouche was English-bom, 
though her husband was not. He was a 
royalist emigrant, who had taken ad- 
vantage of the short peace of Amiens to 
run over and see his . aged mother, and 
look after the remnant of his property. 
He found the latter beyond recovery ; 
anxiety and fatigue brought on a recur- 
rence of a complaint to which he was 
subject, which prevented his return at 
the time appointed. His wife was 
uneasy, and learning from old Ma- 
dame Latouche the reason of the delay, 
hastened over to nurse him. They must 
have crossed each other on the road. 
Mr. Latouche reached home safely, and 
foimd his wife absent — ^she reached his 
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mother s house, where she expected to 
find him, just too late to make good her 
way back. In common with about ten 
thousand other English, most of them of 
the higher and middle classes, she found 
herself doomed to captivity in a hostile 
land. 

Poor Mr. Latouche ! he was in a piti- 
able state of mind. It had been on his 
account that his wife had braved the 
journey; and now she was separated 
from him and her yoimg family, there 
was no saymg for how long, witii Httie 
money and scarcely an acquaintance. 
Happily no one foresaw how long the 
captivity would be — ^the fortune of war 
might end it very speedily, but appear- 
ances were ominous. 

In their usual neighbourly way the 
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Graces went in to the Latouches' soon 
after their five o'clock dinner. They 
found the family very disconsolate ; the 
little ones with sad faces, standing about 
their father, whose indifierent English 
nearly forsook him whenever he was 
troubled, and his accent and idioms be- 
came more French than ever. Adrienne, 
his eldest daughter, a nice girl of fifteen, 
was doing her best to comfort him, 
though her red eyes showed how much 
she had been crying. 

" I am telling papa," she said with a 
forced smile, " that we shall get on very 
well till dear mamma comes back. He 
fears we shall miss her so much. Of 
course we shall miss her, but I hope not 
in the way he thinks. She had quite 
confidence in me when she started for 

VOL. I. 6 
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France, leaving me in charge, and site 
knew she should find all right when she 
came back. And I mean her to find all 
right. Help me to persuade papa, dear 
Mrs. Grace, that everything will go on 
just the same as if she were at home. I 
shall think of nothing else ; I can watch 
over the children, and we have very 
good servants, and I hope he will try 
to be comfortable and patient till mamma 
comes back.^' 

" Of course he will,'* said Mrs. Grace, 
heartily. "Why, you are as nice a 

little housekeeper as he can possibly 
desire, and it will be excellent practice 
for you." 

" That's what I teU him." 

" And in any little difficulty, my love, 
jou have only to run in to me or send 
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for me, and I will do the best I possibly 
can for you/^ 

^' Ma bonne amie! ma bonne amief 
said Mr. Latouche, taking Mrs. Grace's 
hand and pressing it in both his own. 
She cordially returned the grasp, and 
said — 

" Good will come out of evil, my dear 
sir. This will be excellent discipline for 
Adrienne, and make a woman of her. 
She will now have an opportimity of 
putting in practice all the instructions 
she has had jfrom her good mother ; and 
how delightful it will be to Mrs. La- 
touche when she returns, to find that 
everything has been going on like clock- 
work." 

Mr. Latouche here patted Adrienne 
on the shoulder and then kissed her, 

6—2 
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calling her a good girl, who would, he 
knew, do her best, and try to be a mo- 
ther to her little brothers and sisters. 
Adrienne assured him that she would; 
and the idea of sending for a certain 
Aunt Hester, who was not popular with 
the young people, was given up. 

From that date the servants took their 
orders from Adrienne, just the same 
as they had done of Mrs. Latouche : she 
kept the housekeeping accounts with the 
most praiseworthy exactness, paid the 
bills, kept an eye on the house hnen and 
fdmiture, and managed the children with 
happy success. Mr. Latouche found his 
little wants and wishes carefully attended 
to. K he had to find fault with any- 
thing, he had not to do so twice : his 
linen, books, and papers were kept in 
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the nicest order, his favourite dishes duly- 
provided, and Adrienne exerted herself 
to be womanly and companionable to 
him. 

Everybody felt for the poor Latouches 
in their suspense and bereavement ; 
hardly less, for a time, than if the hus- 
band were really a widower, and his chil- 
dren actually motherless. By degrees this 
feeling wore off, except with the Graces, 
and Mrs. Heywood, and the Claytons. 
But Mrs. Grace, always good in emer- 
gencies, was Adrienne's great stay when 
the children had the measles, and after 
the burglars broke into the house, and 
when the servants gave so much trouble. 
For the professed cook, who took so 
much on her, and did not expect to be 
called to account for anything, was de- 
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tected in intemperance and peculation, 
but Adiienne would never have been 
able to bring her to confession of error 
without Mrs. Grace's presence and sup- 
port. 

Cook soon wearied of a reformed 
course, and in twenty-four hours gave 
warning. Through Mrs. Grace her place 
was supplied by a younger and quite 
reliable woman. But before the change 
took place, Howard Clayton, looking 
from his window one nig-ht, saw what 
appeared to him a nefarious attack on 
Mr. Latouche's back-door going on, and 
slipping quietly out, he took with him 
the old watchman, who, by his drowsy 

" past o'clock," let his whereabouts 

be known, planted him in wait at the 
back gate, which was a-jar, and went 
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TOimd himself to the jfront door and gave 
a cautious knock. 

" Papa !" cried Adrienne, immediately 
throwing it open, and changing counte- 
nance, when, instead of the swarthy 
Frenchman, she saw Howard^s fair face 
and sunny hair. She drew back embar- 
rassed, while he, apologising for the in- 
trusion, acquainted her with his appre- 
hensions. She was much alarmed ; her 
father was not coming home till late; 
she had sent the servants to bed, and 
was the only one up. What should she 
do? Howard proposed going down to 
the servants' offices to see whether all 
was right. So these two young people 
imbolted the staircase door, went down 

the kitchen stairs, and saw a dark figure 
rush along the passage and out into the 
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garden. Howard immediately flew after 
Mm, down the straight walk, through, 
the stable yard and gates, leaving Adri- 
emie with her candle flaring in the night 
air. A scuffle was going on between the 
housebreaker and old watchman, who 
was overset before Howard came to the 
rescue and stumbled over him. The 
rogue got off*, but took with him a few 
spoons that the servants had neglected 
to carry up stairs, and left behind him a 
crowbar and centre-bit. 

After some excited talk with the 
watchman, Howard returned, all in a 
glow, to the house, where Adrienne 
could not find words to express her 
boundless gratitude. He could not 
leave her to herself at such a pinch, so 
they remained talking in a most inter- 
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esting way to themselves and each other 
till Mr. Latouche returned, and was dis- 
mayed at what had taken place in his 
absence. 

" If it had not been for you, mon am%" 
said he, wringing his hand, "my poor 
child would have been without a pro- 
tector/' 

He would have prevailed on him to 
partake of the little supper Adrienne 
had spread for him, but Howard, very 
proud and happy, would noji stay longer, 
and retraced his steps to let himself in 
with the latch key, Mr. Latouche as- 
suring him that he should always be 
delighted to see him. 

After this little event, which created 
much sensation at the time, a gloom feU 
on the house, which even the children's 
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darting about it and making it echo with 
their voices, could not dispel. Even in 
the midst of boisterous play little C^cile 
would stop short, lay her head on Adri- 
enne^s lap, and say with a deep sigh, " I 
wish mamma would come home !'^ When 
the little ones had their transient fits of 
temper or depression, the cry was stiQ, 
" Mamma ! mamma ! I want mamma !" 

" Flore, I am tired of that cry,'^ Adri- 
enne said one day quite pettishly ; " do 
you think no one wants mamma but 
yourself? I want her most of all, and it 
is cruel of you to be always remindiag 
me of her/' 

And she quite broke down and wept 
with deep sobs. The children stood 
silent and pitying. Flore kissed her and 
stole away. 
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After this, the mother s name was^ 
seldomer heard, but the yearning for 
her did not decrease. Now and then 
they had a letter from her by some cir- 
cuitous and tedious route ; it was sure 
to be full of fond expressions of love, but 
it must have cost her much to write so 
hopefully and unrepiningly. She was 
sure her darling children would be good 
and patient, and not vex dear papa nor 
give dear Adrienne one bit of trouble 
they could help. They must control 
their little tempers, and love each other 
like little birds in a nest, and improve 
themselves in all things, to astonish her 
when she came back. None could tell 
how soon that would be ; it might be 
much sooner than any of them knew ; it 
would be all the sooner if they prayed 
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God without ceasing for it, day and night. 
And they must pray for peace upon earth 
and among themselves, for such prayers 
were never made in vain. 

When Adrienne went to bed after 
readiDg one of her mother's letters, she 
would shed bitter unseen tears, and press 
her face to her piUow, murmuring, " Oh, 
Tna.TnTYifl. ! mamma I" 



CHAPTER VL 

The Great Panjandrum. 

ItiTES. GEACE was passing No. 1, 
-^ -^ on a certain fine morning, when 
she saw a middle-aged servant rushing 
as if half crazed from the house. The 
woman suddenly turned for something 
she had forgotten, and in so doing ran 
with great force against Mrs. Grace. She 

* 

incoherently begged her pardon, addiag : 
" I'm in a great hurry to fetch a doctor^ 
for master is in a fit.'' 
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"Is any one in the house with 
him?'' 

"Not a soul/' and she was running 
off, when Mrs. Grace said : 

" Stay. Remain with him, and I will 
^0 for the doctor.'' 

" Oh, thank 'e, ma'am ! God bless 

you." 

" Meanwhile, lay him flat — loosen 
liis cravat and sprinkle him with 
water." 

Mrs. Grace hastened to Dr. Hooper, 
who was a general practitioner, though 
he had taken a Scotch diploma ; he lost 
no time in accompanying her back to the 
Orescent. 

"This Mr. — Mr. Owlswood is rather 
Jan. eccentric character, is not he V said 
Dr. Hooper. 
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" He is generally supposed to be so, 
because nobody knows anything about 
bim/^ said Mrs. Grace. "He never 
leaves the bouse, except after dark, 
or before people are up — sees no one, 
on any pretence whatever." 

" Ah, ah — a monomaniac, perhaps — I 
shall soon know all about it. Don't 
hurry, my dear madam, as the case is 
urgent, 111 run forward — " and the 
fleet-footed young doctor soon distanced 
her. 

As Mrs. Grace re-passed the door, 
the woman who was in the act of clos- 
ing it, stopped to say : " Oh, thank 'e, 
thank 'e, mistress, you saved his life, I 
do think — when I turned back, he was 
black in the face, and might ha' choked 
while I was hunting for a doctor ; but 
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I flowsed him wi' a pail o' water, as if 
he had heen a window !'^ 

Did it bring him to himself?" 
Not quite, but the doctor's bleed- 
ing him now, and sent me for a 
bandage." 

"I know where to lay my hand on 
one, and wiU bring it directly." 

Quick as thought the bandage was 
foimd and taken. As the servant, who 
bore the name of Molly, received it, 
she said : " HeVe a opened his eyes, and 
said he never felt so cool an' comfortable 
in his life." 

" Can I be of any more use ?" 
"Law, ma'am, I don't like to ask 
such as you to post this letter." 
" Give it me — I'U have it posted." 
Molly looked relieved of a responsi- 
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bility, and gave her a thick packet which 
her master had been in the act of de- 
livering to her with strict injunctions to 
post it immediately, when his seizure 
took place, Mrs. Grace^s eye fell on the 
direction : " To the Printer of the \ Public 
Advertiser/ " The ' PubHc Advertiser V 
Why, that was the paper in which ap- 
peared the letters of Junius ! But 
Jxmius had ceased, or been supposed to 
cease writing years and years ago : it 
did not follow, though, that he Imd 
ceased. For anything the world knew, 
(or Mrs. Grace knew), he might be alive 
and writing still — she could not charge 
her memory with dates — and suppose 
he should be Mr. Owlswood ! Suppose 
Mr. Owlswood should be Junius f 

Annie was rather surprised to see 

VOL. L 7 
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her mother come into the book-room and 
begin to rmnmage over the books. She 
said : " Can I help you, mamma, to find 
anything V 

"Help me to find Junius^ Annie — 
how wretchedly these books are ar- 
ranged ! one cannot find anything." 

" I think Junius is in the great trunk 
of books that we cleared away to 
make room for those that were more 
useful." 

" Useful, indeed ! poetry and travels ! 
Oh well, if Jilnius is in the great trunk, 
there it may remain for the present. 
But I do wish you had not put aside 
standard books like that, to make way 
for this nonsense — " 

Mrs. Grace's hand was on a set of 
prettily bound poems as she spoke. 
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Annie silently wondered what made her 
mother have such a sudden fancy for so 
dry a book as Junius. 

When Mr. Grace heard Hs wife's ac- 
count of what had occurred, and what 
^he conj^ctxu:ed, his rejoinder was, " Ho ! 
holhor 

"What is there to laugh at, my 
dear V 

" At your thinking you have lighted 
on Junius, ho, ho, ho !" 

" Why not ? he must be somebody, 
and somewhere.'* 

" Most likely in his grave.'' 

" But he needn't be," persisted Mrs. 
Grace. " He wrote in the present 
teign." 

"In the year seventeen hundred and 
seventy something." 

7—2 
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*' Well, that's not so very long ago. 
King George is not dead, nor yet 
superannuated.'* 

" Heaven forbid — ^ho, ho, ho !" 

"Well, Frederick, Tm glad IVe 
amused you," said Mrs. Grace, laughing, 
" but perhaps I may turn out to be in 
the right, after all, and then what will 
you say ?" 

** I shall say you have found a mare's 
nest !" 

Dr. Hooper was very mysterious about 
this new patient, whom the ladies were 
so anxious to hear about. He shrugged 
and said it was a good thing he had 
been sent for, the seizure was a critical 
one, and might have been fatal but for 
the immediate use of the lancet. Too 
much brain-work. 
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Mrs. Grace had not made a bad guess, 
after all, thougli she had not found 
Junius* One of the popular engines of 
the day, which had irritated Napoleon 
as much as anything against us, had 
been a French newspaper published in 
London, containing most violent attacks 
on himself. He had gone so far as to 
prosecute the editor in an English court 
of law, but though the defendant was 
convicted of libel, the trial injured 
Buonaparte in the eyes of the public 
more than a thousand newspapers could 
have done, because it drew from Mac- 
kintosh a withering phillipic against his 
character and measures. 

Mr. Owlswood, a man of studious 
turn, bad health,, crabbed temper, and 
violent political animosities, admired the 
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spirit of ^L'Ambigu' in toto, and as 
the Englisli press continued to afford 
currency to the bitterest attacks, lie 
threw himself with ardour into a crusade 
against men and measiu'es at home and 
abroad, and won an anonymous celebrity 
by reason of his virulence rather than 
his genius. 

Disagreeing with almost every one of 
his acquaintance on something or other,- 
and finding his authorship much inter- 
rupted by their intrusion, he determined 
to leave the small country town where 
everything he said and did was com- 
mented upon, and find solitude in the 
crowded capital. ' Having lived long 
enough in it to be lost to his acquaint- 
ance, and hating its noise and thick air, 
h^ looked about for some suburban re- 
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treat, where he might be as secluded as 
in a hermitage, aad found just what h^ 
wanted in the newly erected Diana's 
Crescent, which then 'had only two 
residents, Mr. Grubb the imsocial, and 
Mrs. Clayton ia her first widow's 
mourning. 

Eiere he estabhshed himself in hiB 
glory, with a staid female servant, wha 
knew nothing about him, and had strict 
orders to deny him to visitors. He 
furnished two or three rooms, but the 
rest of the house was shut up and looked 
forlorn enough. As a glutton who 
should seclude himself to eat all day, 
would soon eat to satiety, so a literary 
glutton comes to find himself overfed 
and oppressed with repletion. Mr. 
Owlswood, however, read less than he 
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wrote, and chiefly to find texts for hi^ 
writing. Cut off from social discussion, 
never ventilating his ideas, deriving his 
facts from questionable quarters, his 
vituperations were sometimes ftJl of 
soimd and fury, signifying nothing. 
Often, however, the vigoxu: and point of 
his remarks were such a^ to de%ht his 
own party, aad give a certain amount of 
amusement to the other ; and he had the 
gratification of knowing that his articles 
were devoxu:ed, whether under the sig- 
nature of ^L'Ambigu," *Mask,' or 
* Domino/ 

It was but a trait of human nature 
that he believed his reputation much 
greater than it was, and supposed him- 
self actually influencing men and mea- 
sures. Fed thus by self-esteem and the 
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desire of greatness, lie worked on at high 
pressure, till flesh and blood could bear 
it no longer — and then he had a 
fit. 

On the evening of the same day ar- 
rived the Graces' visitor, the Reverend 
Thomas Pointmgton, from liis country 
vicarage. Annie flew out to meet him, 
and was clasped in his arms, and then 
held at arm's length to be gazed on with 
rapture, while he exclaimed : 

" My dear Annie ! my dear Annie ! 
how you are grown ! how improved I 
how like your dear mamma at the same 
age 1" 

This was a delightful hearing to 
Annie, who drew back with modest ela- 
tion, to make way for her mother, ad- 
vancing with matronly step and beam- 
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big countenance. They had all so much 
of femily interest to talk over the first 
night, that Mr. Owlswood was not so 
much as named or thought of among 
them ; but the next morning, Mr. Grace, 
as he was leaving the house, stepped 
back and said : 

" My love, don^t you think I should 
leave a card with kind inquiries for Mr. 
Owlswood V 

" WeU, I don't know about the card," 
said Mrs. Grace, "but you might cer- 
tainly inquire. I meant to have sent. 
Yes, I think you may leave a card. 
He need not acknowledge it if he doesn t 
wish." 

"And who is Mr. Owlswood?" said 
Mr. Pointington, as Mr. Grace left the 
hjouse. 
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"It is difficult to say, sir, for lie 
lives quite to himself, immersed in study, 
and never going out till dark. Lat- 
terly, I believe, he has not left the 
house at all, and has hardly been seen 
even by hjg servant ; and at length he 
has had a fit." 

"Poor fellow J poor fellow! and have 
none of his neighbours looked in on 
himr 

" / fetched a doctor ; but you know 
I could not set foot in the house." 

" But your imnister— " 

" Oh, sir," said Mrs. Grace, smiling 
expressively, " Dr. Greatorex never visits 
the sick." 

" What a clergyman !" ejaculated Mr^ 
Pointington, with raised hands and eyes. 
"Then, my dear, don't you think I 
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might venture a Christian visit ? The 
poor man may be in extremis.'* 

"Well, dear sir, you are very kind, 
but I hardly know how it will be taken. 
Perhaps you may get a rebuff'' 

"Christians must not mind rebuffs," 
said Mr. Pointington, nimbly moving off, 
while Annie hastened to give him his 
clerical hat and stick. 

" Thank you, my dear — thank you 
kindly, ' Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.' Which 
way — which nimiber ? — Oh, number one, 
but two doors off." 

Mr. Grace was but just passing out 
of sight and Molly looking admiringly 
after him, when Mr. Pointington ac- 
costed her without the aid of knock or 
ring. 
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" Like to see you, sir !" said Molly, 
dismayed " Master sees no one— least- 
ways, except the doctor." 

'* Molly, who's there?" shouted Mn 
Owlswood from within. (" Oh, my 
poor head !) Who are you chattering 
with, you foolish woman ? Come in 
here directly, and mind your own busi- 
ness." 

" A gentleman, sir, just stepped in — " 

" Just with a word of kindly inquiry," 
insinuated Mr. Pointington, following her 
on tiptoe. 

" (Bother inquiries !) Molly, can't you 
keep people out, you sinner ?" 

" Only a word of sympathising inquiry 
as a Christian minister." 

" I detest Christian ministers," said 
Mr. Owlswood in a peevish aside, which 
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Jie did not mind being heard ; ** they're 
always ttmisting themselves in when 
nobody wants them, and out of the way 
when they are wanted. Humph ! I 
suppose I must thank you, sir, for your 
well-meant intrusion ; but my dolt of a 
servant should have explaiaed to you 
that all visitors do intrude, and set her 
face as a flint/' 

• " My good sir, ten thousand apologies. 
I shall now retreat with all speed, and 
tell Mrs. Grace " 

" Pish — stay a moment, now you are 
come. Who is Mrs. Grace V 

"Your neighbour in the next house 
but one. She has lived there several 
years.'' 

"I do not know my neighbours even 
by name. They are nothing to me." 
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" In passing your door she saw your 
servant rnnning out for a doctor, and 
fetched him herself, that the woman 
might return to your assistance." 

" Ho 1 that was kind of her. Express 
my thanks, if you please. I am weary 
now of talking.^' 

" You are very weak, I see," said Mr. 
Pointiagton, kindly, and retreating a 
step or two. " I only wish it were in 
my power to do something, however 
lirivial, to beguile your illness." 

" As to that- '' and Mr. Owlswood 

stopped short. 

"You were speaking ^" said Mr* 

JPointington. 

" I was going to say that as you are a 
churchman, or minister of some denomi- 
cQation, of course you are a scholar* 
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Would you do me the favour — however, 
there^s no need to trouble you." 

*^ But I like being troubled — shall 
esteem it a favour. Pray -what is 

itr 

" Well, if you would just glance over 
that morning paper and tell me what 
news is stirring, it would amuse me a 
little. I tried it myself, but that rascally 
doctor has bled all the life out of me. 
The first look at the small type set my 
head swimming and the letters dancing 
fandangoes. My blockhead of a maid 
can neither write nor read. Convenient 
that, sir — convenient ; I engaged her for 
that very reason. There's a monstrous 
stir being made by the Methodists about 
every man being able to read his own 
Bible. Teach 'em to read, sir, and see 
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Tvhether the Bible will be the book 
they prefer. No, they will sooner 
read the Newgate Calendar, the merest 
balderdash. / like a woman that 
neither reads nor writes ; then she can't 
pry into my papers nor read my let- 
ters.'' 

" Nor the morning paper,'' said Mr. 
Pointington, smiling. 

"Just so — you say true. But since 
you're so good as to just glance over 
it, tell me if there's anything note- 
worthy." 

Mr. Pointington obeyed instructions, 
while the sick man, looking fixedly 
at him, scanned every feature of his 
face. 

" Here's another letter from that clever 
dog, Domino," said he presently. 

VOL. I. 8 
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" Aye, aye !" cried Mr. Owlswood, 
with a CTirious, conscious look. "You 
think him clever, do you ? Let us hear 
what he says." 



i 



CHAPTER VII. 

Domino. 

A NY one in the secret nught weU 
-^-^ have been amused to see the 
complacence with which the invalid sank 
back on his pillows and listened to his 
own pet article read by the good old 
vicar. He read so well, too, so under- 
standingly and forcibly ; and when he 
came to 

" Nitor in adversam, qui csetera vincit 
Impetus " 

and observed — 

8—2 
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" It should have been adversum,'* 
Mr. Owlswood broke forth with — 
^' Sir, you would make an excellent 
corrector of the press. It does one good 
to hear one's .... to hear you read so 
finely, I was going to say. I beg par- 
don for interrupting.'' 

Mr. Pointington resumed, presently re- 
marking in parenthesis — 

" That's a hard hit at Buonaparte." 
" Not a whit harder than he deserves," 
said Mr. Owlswood. "He warps truth 
to his purposes." 

" As Sir Richard Baker says of Wil- 
liam Rufus, * If he kept his word in small 
matters, he did not in great.' " 

"Ah, there are some curious pickings 
in old Baker. Oblige me by proceed- 
ing." 
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Mr. Pointington read to the end, and 
then laying down the paper, quietly re- 
marked — 

" Now I don't agree, you know, with 
one word of this/' 

"You dontr exclaimed Mr. Owls- 
wood, starting up. (" Oh, my poor 
head !) That viUaia doctor has bled all 
the strength out of me, or I'd make you 
believe it." 

" Well, you shall try what you can do 
when you get well, and the sooner the 
better," said Mr. Pointington. " I hope 
I'm not deaf to argimient, and if you 
convert me to Domino's way of thinking, 
I shall call you Doctor SubtUis." 

" And if you convert me to yours, 
I shall call you Doctor Profundis. 
Enough now, my good sir ; you see 
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I'm at a low ebb. Talking exhausts 
me. 

" And if I might recommend a little 
good soup or broth " 

" Oh, I dare say Molly will bring me up 
some mess of the kind ; she's not quite a 
neat-handed Phillis. Well, IVe not the 
pleasure of knowing your name — or if 
MoUy named it IVe forgotten it — ^Point- 
ington? A good old English name — 
nothing GaUic in it, nor in mine. I 
thank you for this visit ; your reading 
has allayed the irritation of my nerves. 
I regret that you must find your own 
way to the door." 

" You have a fine collection of Elze- 
virs, I see.'' 

"Ah, perhaps you'll like to look at 
them, some day ; but for heaven's sake. 
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my good sir, don't let anybody know 
that IVe seen you! I should be 
smothered with visitors! lose my be- 
loved isolation, be obliged once more to 
pull up my tent pegs, and 

" * Find out some rugged cell, 
Where brooding darkness spreads her ebon 
wings. 

" * And the night-raven sings/ I 
will not do you such an ill turn. Where 
would be my Christianity ? Adieu, my 
dear sir, I shall hope to find you better 
when next you admit me. The brain 
is a wonderful piece of mechanism, but 
we ought to show it some mercy ; and 
yet those who owe it most are apt to 
spare it least." 

"True enough, that," thought Mr. 
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Owlswood, as lie heard the door close 
after his visitor. " A worthy old divine, 
seemingly. I tickled him with Doctor 
Profundis — ^ha, ha, — ^as much like him 
as I'm like Duns Scotus. Where does 
he come from, I wonder, and when is he 
coming again ? Have I lost my beloved 
seclusion? are people coming in on 
me like a flood? They shan't, that's 
flat! 

" * Shut, shut the door, good John,' fatigued I 
said, 
* Tie up the knocker — ^say I'm sick, I'm dead.' " 

"Yes, sir," said Molly, stolidly, as 
she set down his broth. Mr. Owlswood 
laughed languidly, not expecting her to 
obey his instruction to the letter. But 
she did : how was she to know he was 
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quoting Pope ? She rather liked the 
^clat of an invalid in the house, it had 
brought a doctor and two visitors al- 
ready. So a rag was carefully wrapped 
round the knocker, and covered with an 
old glove, to the great amusement of 
Dr. Hooper when he paid his next 
visit. 

"Well, sir, how did you find Mr. 
Owlswood?" said Mra. Grace. "You 
have been with him some time — ^have 
you been reading some good book to 
him r 

Mr. Pointington replied, shaking his 
head and smiling, " Only the * Public 
Advertiser.' '' 

"An article that he wrote himself?" 
said she, quickly. 

" My dear, you're a conjuror ! It may 
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have been so, but he did not acknow- 
ledge it." 

"Is it possible a man could sit 
complacently to listen to his own 
works T 

" I suppose/' said Mr. Pointington, 

'^ even a cricket may admire its own 
noise/' 

Mrs. Grace laughed and said : " Was 
it clever ? Do you think him clever V 

"Clever, but crotchety. We should 
not form hasty opinions of people when 
they are ill." 

" Have you found out who he 

IS i 

"I have found out nothing, but 
that he is a clever, captious, lite- 
rary man, very fond of riding his 
hobby." 
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" Then he isn't — '' she stopped. 

" Oh, the grand Panjandinm, of 
course/' said Mr. Pointington, laughing. 

Bessy here came in from a walk. 
" I suppose Mr. Owlswood is worse/' 
said she to her mother. " His knocker 
is tied up.'' 

" Dear me, dear me," said Mr. Point- 
ington in concern, "I hope I did not 
over-tire him. I seemed to be there 
but a few minutes. Perhaps that pesti- 
lent article over-excited him, though it 
was all in his own way of thinking. 
Perhaps he was irritated by my saying 
I did not agree with one word in it. I 
use such dreadfully strong expressions 
sometimes. Dear me, dear me, I hope 
I am not answerable for another 



seizure." 
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This apprehension was allayed a few 
hours later by Annie's saying that she 
had seen Dr. Hooper at Mrs. Fraser's, 
and he had said Mr. Owlswood was 
much better — aU the better for a plea- 
sant visit from Mr. Pointington, who 
could not do him a kinder thing than 
repeat it. 

On this suggestion the good vicar 
acted the following day, and found Mr. 
Owlswood in the * act of rating Molly 
pretty handsomely. He looked rather 
ashamed, both of his employment and 
of his uncouth deshabille; but Mr. 
Pointington, as if it were all quite in the 
ordinary way of things, inquired with 
the kindest, most winning interest, how 
he felt. 

" Oh, I'm getting on very well, thank 
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you — as fast, I suppose, as I can reason- 
ably expect, though my head still feels 
queer — I shall soon be in working order 
again. Only think of this absurd wo- 
man tying up the knocker in a kid 
glove, as if I were a lady ! And she 
declares I told her ! just because I quoted 
a line of Pope/' 

Mr. Pointington burst out into merry^ 
ringing laugh. Mr. Owlswood, after a 
momentary hesitation, began to laugh 
too — renewed the peal again and again, 
as if he were making up for long-sup- 
pressed risibihty. 

" It's too absurd,'' said he. " Pish 1 
let's think of something else. I never 
knew a word of it till that young puppy 
of a doctor entered simpering. Of 
course I had the rag immediately pulled 
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off, but it had been on twenty-four 
hours, seen, no doubt, by everybody in 
the Crescent." 

" Well, the Crescent isn't the world, 
that's one comfort," said Mr. Pointington. 

" No, but as long as I hoisted such a 
flag of distress, of course the doctor 
would continue to call, and run me up a 
bUl no one knows how long. I wonder 
how many times more he means to 

bring his pretty face. No doubt he's 
the curled darling of the ladies." 

** I think we are rather imgrateful to 
doctors," said Mr. Pointington. "We 
fly to them in danger and distress — ^pull 
away at the night-bell, no matter how 
tired the poor fellows are, ring them up, 
drag them down, hang on what they 
Bay, think them ministering angels, and 
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directly the danger and distress are pass- 
ing off, we begin to look blue, and grum- 
ble when we hear them knock, and say, 
* I wonder how many times more he is 
coming/ " 

" Well, but they're paid for that sort 
of thing." 

" Yes ; but what a disagreeable, thank- 
less sort of thing it is ! The doctor sees 
human nature in undress, and finds it 
anything but alluring ; no matter, he is 
obliged to attend to the case as if there 
were no other case in the world ; de- 
monstrate the liveliest interest in the 
patient, be at his or her call, and di- 
rectly he is not absolutely indispensable, 
heigh, presto ! he had better begone. 
Well, what says the ^Advertiser' this 
morning ?" 
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" I was just going to open it. I over- 
slept myself tliis rnqming, you must 
know — ^slept better than I have done for 
months and years. Dr. Hooper says it 
is a sign my brain is regaining a healthy 
condition — it may be so. Well, what 
says the paper V^ 

" Here s an answer to Domino !" 

"Har 

" It is signed ' Pug.' " He read it 
aloud, and then coolly said, " Poor trash ! 
poor trash !'' 

**He is the veriest cur that barks,'^ 
cried Mr. Owlswood, indignantly, ^^and 
is paid to snap at men's heels — ^not by 
the respectable publishers, but by those 
who keep out of sight and set him on» 
I shall answer the fellow.'' 

"Be advised by me, and leave that 
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to Domino. He is able to ; hold liis 
own ^* 

« But :" 

*^Yes, yes, I know. You think just 
as he does, and would readily back him, 
but there's no need— no need. Nobody 
will heed this poor stuffi'' 

" Oh, I assure you^ some are so easily 
led by what they see in print —^ 

" And they saw Domino in print 
yesterday. If they veer with every 
TdBd, ihey axe not worth thinking 
about.'' 

"Ah, my good sir, you, from your 
remote vicarage, wherever it is, are ac- 
customed to view the outer world as 
not of it, and see its strifes with in- 
difference ; but we, who have girded 
ourselves for the fight — — '* 

VOL. I. ^ 
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" You ? — do you mean to say yoA 
write ?" said Mr. Pointington. 

" Well, I — I — of course 1 do/' stam- 
mered Mr. Owlswood ; " what else slioiild 
I lead an eremitical life for ? My pen is 
my wife, my life ; I care not who knows 
it." 

" Take care it is not your death," said 
Mr. Pointington, gravely. "What fine 
yoimg men, what noble geniuses have 
I known strain the bow till it broke I 
Don't be one of them." 

" Nay, I hope not." 

" The brain is a prince, and deserves 
to be treated accordingly ; as master, 
not slave. As long as we follow his 
leadj treat him respectfiilly, give him 
his foodi his rest, he is a glorious chief; 
treat him as servant, as slave, starve 
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him, drencli hm, stuff liim, oveiioad 
him, drive him, debar him of his na- 
tural rest — ^he turns on us and slays 
us." 

"That's well put," said Mr. Owls- 
wood after a pause. 

"I love and admire literature," pin*- 
sued Mr. Pointington, feelingly. "I 
respect men of genius, and honour them 
when they support a good cause. I am 
pained, therefore, when I see them crip- 
pling themselves by injurious courses, 
and all for want of a little consideration* 
You wish your pen to be useAil ; very 
well, then you must study to possess 
the intellect God has given you in its 
depth and clearness^ and must adhere 
unflinchingly to that regimen, those 
self-restrictions which enable you to pre- 

9—2 
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serve it in calm activity. If a glass of 



generous wine — 

** I'm a water-drinker," said Mr. Owk- 
wood, abruptly. 

" Dear heart !'' ejaculated Mr. Point- 
ington. ^* Of aU men I should have 
thought you the least hkely to be a — ^" 

"Mflksop? MUton was a water- 
drinker — however, I don't want great 
names to back me up. Formerly, Mr. 
PointiQgton, I used to drink much wine ; 
it did my braia no good, sir! I also 
did not wish to invite the gout, of 
which my father died, so I took to water 
from the spring, and in consequence 
(till this recent attack) have set the 
doctors at defiance." 

"Well, I honour you for your self- 
denial," said Mr. Pointington, doubt- 
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fully, " but I had thought that when 

the brain was exhausted, a glass of good 

• }} 

wine — 

*^ No, sir, no ! What has ruined 
Fox ? what has ruined Sheridan ? what 
is the curse of the army ? what destroys 
our sailors in port? what kills off the 
natives of every island to which we 
carry civilization V^ 

" My dear sir,^' said Mr. Pointington, 
with animation, "if you can enter the 
lists in this cause, armed like the Red 
Cross Knight, you will do a greater 
work than has ever been attempted by 
Domino !^* 

Mr. Owlswood was silent for a mo- 
ment, and then said abstractedly : 

" The Red Cross Knight ? How was 
he armed V^ 



% 
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**Witli the breastplate of righteous- 
ness, the greaves of the gospel of peace, 
the girdle of truth, the helmet of salva- 
tion. His sword was the sword of the 
Spirit, his shield the shield of faith, 
which could quench all the fiery darts of 
the wicked, 

" * And bore the dint of many a deadly T^ound.' " 

" Ha f And is all that in Spenser ? 
Don't go away/' 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Doctor Suhtilis an^ Doctor Profundis. 

^ ^ I \ O you expect me to swallow 
^-*-^ this V said Mr. Owlswood to 
Molly, who had placed before him a 
basiQ of broth, with minute specks of 
black and large beads of grease on its 
surface. " It makes me sick to look at 
it. Here ! take it away. Go along 
with you." 

Molly retreated abashed, and Mr. 
Pointington was sorry for them both. 
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** There is not one woman in a thou- 
sand that knows how to cook for an in- 
valid/' said Mr. Owlswood, bitterly. 
*^ Nor is there even anything a woman 
can do well, that a man cannot do bet- 
ter. St. Bnmo knew what he was about 
when he said : * Nous iie permettons 
jamais aux femmes d'entrer icL' Don't 
you agree with me ? You are a celi- 
bate, I fancy, 83 weU as myself?" 

''Ah/' said Mr. Pointington, with 
deep feeling, " from circumstances too 
sad. An early love, snatched fix)m me 
by death. But I am lucky in having 
some one 

« ^ Commissioned by the name of niece,' ' 

"who saves me every household trouble. 
Adieu, my dear sir.'' 
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*^You will go, then r 

" Well, it is almost church time.'' 

**0n a week dayT with raised eye- 
brows. 

" Oh, yes. I take my little pet, 
Annie, under my arm (one of the sweet- 
est girls, by the way, in existence) and 
off we go for our daily manna. It is 
delightful to me to find yoimg feet so 
ready to take the right path.'' 

" Well, once a week I can understand, 
though there's a good deal of formalism 
in it— but I own I can't admire those 
who 

'^ ^ Go at set hours to dinner and to prayer. 
For dulness ever must be regular.* " 

" Dulness ? And are only the duU 
punctual to their dinners? When the 
clever . ones are sharp-set, they're glad 
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enoTigli to hear the dinner-bell ! The 
same with prayers ; when the bell rings 
for the Lord's children, those who love 
Him make haste to go/' 

**Well, well — I must not detain 
you.'^ 

To make np for shortening this visit, 
Mr. Pointington dropped in the follow- 
ing morning, and offered to read the 
newspaper, thus adding the zest of duty 
to what was really very pleasant to him 
on its own account. Mr. Owlswood's 
head was bad ; too bad to allow him to 
read, and he was consequently fretful. 
Molly had just set a basin of chicken- 
broth before him, neatly served, with 
dainty little strips of crisp dry toast, 
very different from the thick, tough, 
untempting slice of the day before. 
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" Why, now, this is broth as it should 
be,'' said he, much mollified. ^^How 
come you to have turned over a new- 
leaf r 

Molly smiled and bridled, but, like 
her namesake, " Miss MoUy, the famed 
toast," held her tongue. The fact was, 
that Mrs. Grace, hearing Mr. Pointing- 
ton's piteous account of the previous 
day's failure, had desired her cook to 
prepare some good chicken-broth, and 
send it in ready to serve, with directions 
to Molly not to mention whence it came. 

^* That really has some virtue in 
it," said Mr. Owlswood with satisfac- 
tion. " I feel better for it already ; and 
now, my dear sir, what have you found ? 
You seem poring over some absorbing 
paragraph." 



> }> 
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"That poor fellow, Pug," said Mr. 
Pointington, looking up with, a sigh ; 
*^he has been run over." 

" Pug !'' repeated Mr. Owlswood, 
starting as if electrified. *^Ton my 
soul^ I can't deplore him I So he has 
come to a bad end at last ! The wretch 
ever hated me. * The wicked shall not 
live out half their days — ' 

"Hush, hush, my dear sir, this is 
shocking/' cried Mr. Pointington, rising 
up and looking horrified. " What ! ex- 
ulting over your enemy's grave ? spum- 
ning his dead body? I never knew 
anything so inhuman, so UAchristiaix I" 

"Sir—" 

" Nay, hear me. I am convinced you 
could not have been thinking of what 
you were saying. A generous mind 
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feels even its just resentments melt 
away when the object of them has ceased 
to exist/' 

" Is he dead, then T said Mr. Owls- 
wood, ashamed of his self-betrayal, but 
unable to smother his viudictiveness. 
" You didn't say he was dead." 

"He is, though, after being most 
cruelly mangled. Poor Pug.'' 

Mr. Owlswood kicked away his foot- 
stool, rose from his easy chair, and paced 
the room with heavy strides. A curious 
figure he was, with his wig pushed all 
awry, his flowered chintz dressing-gown 
woefully frayed and in want of repair^ 
his sHppers down at heel, aud b's hands 
thrust into his pockets. Pressing his 
nails into his palms, he muttered between 
his teeth : 
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" That wretch has bespattered me 
with abuse — ^maligned, vilified me — and 
vilified the cause of truth — ^he has been 
the paid tool of a party to write me 
down ; no matter what falsehoods he 
uttered so long as he got the retaining 
fee, to pay for his miserable bread and 
cheese." 

" Poor fellow ! poor fellow !" said Mr. 
Pointington, "what will a man not do 
who is starving, and perhaps has a starv- 
ing family ? We have not known the 
temptation ; let us pity the offender now 
that he is gone to his account. Just 
hear the case : — ' A lamentable accident 
occurred yesterday morning, owing to 
the careless driving of a hackney-coach- 
man, Mr. John Gates, in attempting to 
•cross Leadenhall Street when it was 
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mucli crowded, was knocked down by 
the off horse of a hackney-coach, and 
fell beneath a broad-wheeled waggon. 
The heiad and ribs of the unfortunate 
man were fearfully crushed, and though 
he was extricated as soon as possible, 
life was extinct. It appears that he was 
a bookseller's hack, well known under 
the name of Pug. We fear his widow is 
left destitute.' '' 

" Well V said Mr. Owlswood, breath- 
ing hard and knitting his brows. 

" Well," repeated Mr. Pointington, 
looking earnestly at hitn. 

*' What do you expect — ^what are you 
wanting me to do *? / did not run over 
him.'' 

" No, indeed ; I am sure if you 
had been on the spot, you would have 
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snatched him from destruction if you 
could/' 

" Well, well, well, what of this, then ? 
Enough said. We read of such cases 
every day. Sad, very sad, of course. 
The hackney-coachman ought to be fined 
and severely reprimanded. For my 
own part, I am quit of a troublesome 
feUow." 

** You have not told me the nature of 
his offences against you,'' said Mr. Point- 
ington, quietly ; " but surely he can 
hardly have wronged you more than he 
has wronged Domino." 

*' Well, sir '' 

^*And I think I perceive a certain 
touch of noble feeling in Domino, that 
wiU make him forgive all Pug's injuries^ 
now that they hjave ceased for ever.'* ^ 
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There was a pause. 

" There are some things/' resumed 
Mr. Owiswood at length, " that one can't 
forget." 

" Y^s ; one's own kind or unkind ac- 
tions, for instance." 

"Well, I referred to the actions of 
others. There are some things we can't 
forgive." 

*' Pardon me. I should be sorry, in- 
deed, if that were the case, for how, else, 
could we hope to be forgiven ?" 

"You have never been very much 
wronged, perhaps." 

"I have thought myself so, at any 
rate. But I would not, on any account, 
set up mysdf for a model." 

" Take some other case, then. Call 
to mind some one whom you fcao^ if::^ 

VOL. L \^ 
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have been shamefully treated and vili- 
fied.'' . 
, " Yes. I hp.ve thought of some 
one. 

" What did ^ do ? what did he say 
about it ?" 

" He said, * Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.' " 

Mr. Owlswood winced as if he were 
pricked. 

. "Well," said he, presently, in an al- 
tered voice, "let bygones be bygones. 
Ill try to forget them, at ^ any rate.. Is 
that what you want T ' . 

" I want that certainly for one thing, 
and I believe it Would have. been even- 
tually the natural result, without any 
interposition of mine." 
: ."I don't know, I don't know" — ^I can 
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haxdly help hating him stiU. However^ 
he's forgiven — since he'll plague me na 
more, and there's an end on't/* 

Mr. Pointington remaining silent, Mr., 
Owlswood resumed testily. 

"There is nothing more to do, is 
there?" 

"Nothing that immediately occurs ta 
me, unless this surmise as to the destitu- 
tion of the widow be correct" 

" The widow I surely she is no concenx 
of mine." 

" Why, you may say so, and yet I 
should not be surprised if Domijio were 
to send her something." 

" Always twitting me With Do- 
mino," said Mr. Owlswood, peevishly/ 
yet amused. **^ There would be .some- 
thing-quaint— in sending a guinsai."^. 
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the widow of Pug. I don't care if I 
do." 

"And let me be the bearer of it/' 
said Mr. PoiatiDgton, starting up, " with 
plenaiy power to give or refrain. If 
IfindhersuflBciently weUoff to be hurt 
by the tender of assistance, or able to 
do without it, I will bring your guinea 
back." 

" Well, I should have thought you 
might offer it, at any rate, since IVe 
decided to send it. We've no need to 
pry into her affairs. Say it comes from 
Domino," 

" Domino !" 

" There ! IVe let the cat out of the 
bag; but Tm sure you must have di- 
vined it. This comes of talk. As long 
as I lived all to myself I could keep 
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my own secrets— aiid my guineas," he 
added, smiling. 

"Aye, but, my friend (you must let 
me call you my friend now), it is not 
good for us to live all to ouarselves. 
By seeing only our own figure in the 
foreground it assumes gigantic propor- 
tions, while others are dwarfed by dis- 
tance. A certain amount of sedition, 
even solitude, is good for all, espe- 
cially those who aim to do good with 
their pen ; but no twenty-four hours 
should pass over them without a little 
healthful intercourse with others. But 
I wiU hasten away. My errand gives 
me wings. You'll never repent this — 
never" — (shaking his hand). — " And 
so you are Domino I — ha I ha I I Ve 
had my suspicions now and tfc^^e^^ 
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A little glimpse, a little gleam, ha ! 
ha!" 

JVJr. Owlswbod could not help smiling 
as he sajik back in his chair and yielded 
to an miwonted train of pleasant thought 
Part of this was doubtless derived from 
knowing he should be no more barked 
at by Pug ; a better feeling sprang from 
having, however reluctantly, forgiven 
him ; a purer pleasure of almost im- 
mixed good sprang from conscious gene* 
rosity, Bven magnanimity, in sending 
relief to the widow. What would the 
trade think of it ! 

But Mr. Pointington stepped back to 
say, " I think you will not wish me to 
mention your name — at least your feigned 
one — Ua it inight give her pain. Like 
heaping coals on an enemy's head, in fact* 
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And he was very likely no one's enemy 
so mucli as his own ; and the little wo- 
man, most likely^ no enemy at all, so 
that one would not give her pain ? 
Therefore, with your leave, I'll give 
your real name, which will have no pain- 
ful connexion/' ' 

" As you will," said Mr. Owlswood, a 
little disappointed, " though a better 
plan would be to give no name at all, or 
give your own." 

" No, that would never do I I am only 
your almoner. Give me leave to do the 
best I can. Adieu. Ill report pro- 
gress." 

As the benevolent vicar sped on his 
errand, he thought, " What a curious 
anomaly this poor man is ! We are all 
anomalies ; it is only by living in contact 



\ 
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with others that our odd ccHDers get 
rubbed off I was sure there must be 
good in him somewhere^ and at last I have 
found it, sooner too than I oaight have ex- 
pected. What foes are made by the 
pen ! While a word spoken may be for- 
gotten, * what is written remadna' And 
we don't know or make allowance for the 
circumstances under which it was written 
— the haste, the pro vocation, the ignorance 
of facts. What was dashed off on the spur 
of the moment, we distil poison from at 
our leisure. These two men have amused 
the public like a couple of gladiators by 
their parry and thrust, their hard hits, 
their home strokes ; and when blood has 
been drawn, the thoughtless public 
clapped their hands and cheered the 
'^^'^or. That sent Httemess into the 
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other's heart, whose bread, moreover, de- 
pended perhaps on his success, while his 
opponent had enough and to spare. And 
so he fought od, blindly and vindictively, 
till all at once he was struck down 
by another hand than that of his 
rival. Happy for the rival that it was 

so r 

When he returned to Mr. Owk- 
wood, it was to give a sorrowful re- 
port. 

" My dear sir, your kind heart would 
have bled, — mine did — at the destitution 
and misery. A wretched garret, in a 
court out of Holbom — ^the poor remains 
in a sheU-the widow weeping over 
her children — no food but cold pota- 
toes — " 

" Very sad, very sad/' said Mr. OwW 
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wood abruptly. "You gave her then, 
the guinea r 

"J did ; * from a friend.' I saw she 
thought it was from myself; so I made 
her fully understand I wag .but the 
almoner ;of , another. She sent most 
grateful thanks, but she was so oppressed 
with woe, poor creature, that she cbuld 
hardly look her position in the face. 
Her cry was, * What will become of me ? 
what will become of me V I spoke to 
her, of course, of the God of the fatherless 
and the widow, till I soothed her into 
calm. ^ Then we all knelt down, and I 
interceded for her in prayer. Then I 
comforted her a httle by saying I would 
consider what could be done for her boys, 
fine little fellows ! After that, we had ^ 
^ood deal of quiet talk. Hers has not 
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been a happy marriage, and yet she loved 
the poor misguided fellow. After a 
while, I gave her your name. I told her 
you were Domino/' 



CHAPTER rx. 

Pug. 

IIJTI. OWLSWOOD here began to 
bustle about the room as if very 
busy about something, but perhaps to 
hide two large, hot, salt tears that forced 
themselves into his eyes. He made a 
great chinking of money at his bureau, 
and seemed immersed in calculations of 
some sort. Presently returning to Mr. 
Pointingtx)n, he placed a rouleau of 
ineas before him. 
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" There !" said he, speaJdng thick and 
short, " supposing myself paid at so much 
per sheet, (which I never am for political 
articles) that may be considered the 
money-worth of what I have done to 
crush Pti^. Apply it for the benefit of 
his widow/' 

"Mr. Owlswood! .this is generous I 
ttus is Christian r 

"As for Christian," said he with a 
grim smile, "Fm afraid the motive is 
hardly high enough for that praise. A& 
for generous — faugh; one's motives are 
so mixed, and I can very weU spare it, 
I never made money my aim and ob- 
ject/' 

"This will do her a world of good. 
Let me see, I was thinking of getting 
one of her boys into a charity to which I 
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subscribe. But perhaps we may "board 
the little fellows at a cheap Yorkshire 
school '' 

** That will be a long way from the 
mother, unless she follows them." 

" Ah, my dear sir, she cannot afford 
to study her feelings. She must keep 
those out of sight. It will be a, hard 
matter, no doubt, but she must live, and 
she thinks of going into service.'' 

" Service !" and Mr. Owlswood paused. 
^' What a come down," he muttered, " for 
Pug's widow." 

Mr. Pointington repeated — 

'^ He that is down need fear no fall. 
He that is mean, no pride ; 
He that is humble, ever shall 
Have Grod to be his guide." 

" George Herbert, I suppose ? or 
Oeoige Wither r ' 
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^ "No, Bunyan." 

" Oh, I was rather out/' Then, much 
talk ensued, which was at length broken 
by Mr. Pointiugton's pulling out his large 
watch, and discovering it was time to 
dress for dinner. 

. "Dress 1" repeated Mr. Owlswood., 
" Why, you are as neat as a pin. I 
have, the advantage of ;you„ there — ^I 
never dr6ss !" 

" The question is, whether it is an 
advantage,^' said Mr. Pointington, 

Annie. Grace, who delighted in the 
vicar, flew down to meet him. 

"Why, how long we h^ve lost sight 
of you, my dear sir,'' she cried, fixing 
her large, bright eyes full on his. ** I 
watched you out of the Crescent in the 
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morning, and was quite disappointed 
ihat you did not come back to take me 
with you.'' 

'^I had an errand, Annie dear, that 
you could not well take part in^" 

" To buy me a most elegant present r 
said she, saucily — shocked the next mo- 
ment, at herself, for having put sudi a 
thing into his head. "It must have 
taken you a long, long way, sir/' 

" Into the neighbourhood of Holbom, 
no farther. But when a countryman 
gets into the London streets, my 
dear, the wonder is he ever gets out of 
them !" 

"Did you lose your way? Did you 
lose your purse or pocket-handkerchief ? 
Ah, you should have had me with you I 
Please take me, sir, next time." 
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^*Not next time, my dearest, for I 
still have business to transact ; but when 
it is done/' 

" Ah, you will learn to find your way 
about so well, that you will soon discard 
me, I see very plainly/' 

When Mrs. Grace met him, she re- 
peated her former question — 

"Well, sir, have you been reading 
the Bible to Mr. Owlswood, this time ?" 

** No, my dear Nancy, he is not ripe 
for that yet. A single verse a day is 
enough at present." 

" And what was the verse to-day ?" 
said Annie, quickly. 

After an impressive silence, he re- 
peated reverently — 

" * Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.^ 

VOL. I, VS. 
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They were all serious. 

" And the day before V pursaed 
Annie. 

"Oh, the day before I lliink I said 
something about the whole armour of 
faith.'' 

"And the day before that?'* 

"My dear child, you are tiresome,** 
said Mrs. Grace. "That was the first 
day Mr. Pointington called, and you 
know he told us he had been reading 
the Public Advertiser/* 

"Well,'' said Annie, "if Mr. Owls- 
wood hears six texts a week — and tries 
to act up to them — Mr. Pointing- 
ton's visits will not have been in 
vain." 

" Ah, if everybody tried to do that V* 
said Mr. Pointington. " I am happy to 
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think my visits have not been in vain. 
I am thankful to say he commissioned 
me to take relief to a poor widow in 
deep distress, whose husband had done 
his utmost to injure and ridicule 
him." 

*^ Why, then Mr. Owlswood must be a 
good man !" exclaimed Annie. " I am 
delighted to hear it. He shall be en- 
tered on my list of worthies, under the 
letter 0. To forgive a man who ridi- 
culed him, and show kindness to his 
widow, proved greatness of mind ; don't 
you think so, sir ?" 

" Yes, especially considering the 
party.'' 

" I suppose he would not have thought 
of doing this thing, if it had not been, 
for you r 
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" It probably might not have occurred 
to him/' 

" Then, you see, dear Mr. Pointington, 
you did not come up to London in vain, 
though it was so hard a matter to per- 
suade you to it. You seemed to think 
there was no good to be done out of 
Stillsome Vicarage/' 

" I had somehow struck root there, 
my love. Your cousin Pen makes me 
so exceedingly comfortable there, that I 
findit difficult to come away from 
her.'' 

^^But now that you have uprooted 
yourself, I hope you will stay here as 
long as you possibly can : because you 
seem to sanctify us and do us good — 
we talk of better things, we try to do 
better — even the servants feel your in- 
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fluence; there is an atmosphere of 
holiness wherever you are, Mr, Point- 
ington I" 

He patted her cheek, and said, "I 
wish, my love, I could think it/' 

Next day was Friday — prayer-day 
again, and Annie joyfully accompanied 
her venerable friend to the old city 
church, where he had engaged to offici- 
ate. Mrs. Grace and Bessy, meanwhile, 
were preparing for dinner guests. After 
Mr. Pointington had seen Annie safely 
on her way home, he visited the widow, 
who had just returned in tears from the 
funeral, which could no longer be de- 
ferred. Her little boys, silent and sad, 
stood at her knee. 

" When I've cleared off my poor hus- 
band's few things, sir — destroyed waste 
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papers and suchlike — the people of the 
house say I must go ; and which way 
shall I go, or what will become of 
mer 

What joy shone in her pale face when 
Mr. Pointington placed Mr. Owlswood's 
generous gift in her hand ! It relieved 
all present difficulties ; she would take 
on her room till she could see about her ; 
and there was a day-school hard by, 
where her boys could go for sixpence a 
week. Her gratitude to Mr. Owlswood 
was boundless, nor did it lose in the 
telling. Mr. Pointington feelingly re- 
peated the substance of what she said, 
nearly in the same words, to Mr. Owls- 
wood, and afterwards to Mrs. Grace, 
whom he thought it expedient to con- 
sult on behalf of his protegee. Mrs* 
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Grace was very much struck by Mr. 
Owlswood's generosity to Mrs. Gates, 
and attributed the softening of his heart 
entirely to Mr. Pointington. 

" Under the blessing of God, my dear 
— ^under the blessing of God." 

* With some trouble and difficulty both 
the little boys were placed in city 
schools, where they would be boarded, 
lodged, and clothed, as well as taught ; 
and this was partly owing to a letter 
which Mr. Pointington got Mr. Owls- 
wood to write to the proprietor of the 
paper for which Gates had been accus- 
tomed to write. Mr. Pointington car- 
ried this letter to the publisher himself, 
and by a few simple and forcible words, 
engaged him for humanity's sake to 
promise his interest for the or^hax>^^ 
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Through the same channel, too, Mrs. 
Gates was enabled to obtain the charge 
of some chambers, which gave her just 
occupation enougL 

It was while these kind friends were 
thus bestirring themselves for her, each 
in their several ways, that a feUow- 
scribbler of Pug's, of the very lowest rank 
of penny-a-liners, thoughtfit, without any 
knowledge of details, to dress up a para- 
graph of fulsome panegyric of the " truly 
British vigour of Pug," and equally un- 
deserved abuse of Domino. This being 
inserted in some low paper, he made a 
handsome present of a copy of it (price 
twopence halfpenny) to Mrs. Gates, 
who, instead of being grateful for the 
gift, showed it in tribulation to Mr. 
Pointington, saying what should she do ? 
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What must Mr, Pointmgton do, but 
write in the heat of the moment an in- 
dignant letter to the editor, saying that 
^ Squib' must know little indeed of what 
he was writing about, since Domino, who 
did good by stealth and blushed to find 
it fame, had from the first beMended the 
widow and orphans of his adversaxy. 
This letter was backed by a few words 
from the editor, who now knew the facts 
from Mrs. Gates herself, and passed a 
very handsome eulogiiun on Domino's 
conduct. 

How Mr. and Mrs. Grace laughed at 
this feat of Mr. Pointington's ! He 
was half ashamed, half elated, himself, 
and very much tickled. Mr. Owls- 
wood was quite taken aback by the 
unexpected laud^ition, though, aa Ko^ 
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said, he cared as little for censure as for 
praise. 

*' For what is glory, but the blaze of fame, 

The people's praise, if always praise unmixed ; 
, And what the people, but a herd confused, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things vulgar, and, well-weighed, scarce worth 
the praise % 
■ They praise and they admire they know not what. 

And know not whom, but as one leads the other ; 

And what delight to be by such extolled 1 
. To live upon their tongues and be their talk. 

Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise 1'* 

He was quite alive to the droUeiy of 
Mr. Pointington's having taken up the 
cudgels for him, and felt a stronger gra- 
titude and regard than it wss his nature 
to express. Thus it came to pass in 
little more than a week the foundation 
of a strong and intimate friendship was 
Jaid between these two strangely dis-- 
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similar characters, entirely through the 
humane and Christian offices of Mr^ 
Pointington. 

There was no need of him now to fear 
denial when he sought admission. Hi» 
almost daily visit was looked forward ta 
as the treat of the day, and often ex- 
tended to some length as they ranged 
the fields of ancient and modem lite- 
rature. Politics made Mr. Owlswood 
irascible, and over-excited him, therefore 
Mr. Pointington avoided them as much 
as possible. But the affairs of the day 
were of such near and stirring interest, 
that they could not well be dismissed ; 
and many a laugh did Mr. Owlswood 
have at what he considered Mr. Points 
ington's womanish panic on the subject 
of invasion. 
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" It will all blow over, my good sir, 
youll see ; it will all blow over. They 
won^t dare to touch us/' 

" I hope I shall see it," said Mr. 
Pointington, "but if it does blow over, 
it will be because the Lord of Hosts is 
with us, the God of Jacob is our refuge. 
And we, with so many national sins- 
but we are a highly favoured people." 

These talks occasionally took place 
in the wilderness-like garden, for the 
weather was now intensely hot, and Dr. 
Hooper insisted on his patient being 
much in the open air in the shade. 

" I shall discard him, sir, in a week or 
so — I shall shake him off; but in the 
meantime he's peremptory." 

" And this nice walk is quite in the 
shade/' observed Mr. Pointington, "and 
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this liigh wall screens it from the ob- 
servation of your neighbor's. It was a 
happy thought to set up this little arbour^ 
though there is not much to look out 
upon. Some more flowers, now, and 
shrubs — ^five pounds laid out at a flo- 
rist's would be an excellent invest- 
ment." 

" I have never set foot in the garden: 
till now — ^where would be the good ?" 

*^Let me lay out a pound or two for 
you, and set a man to work. I observed 
a nice nursery-ground this morning as I 
took a turn before breakfast. The man 
showed me some pretty things ; it would 
amuse you to watch them being put 
m. 

" They'll all die — I'll bet you a guinea 
they'U all die." 
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" Oh, no ; only give me the guinea to 
buy them." 

"Come, here are three/' said Mr. 
Owlswood, munificently, as if he were 
benefiting his fiiend instead of himself. 
" I'll answer for it none of the things 
wiU Uve.'' 

"Oh, you should see the other gar- 
dens. Mrs. Grace's is quite beautiful. 
It often amuses me to see how many 
diflferent ways there are of lajdng out 
pieces of ground uniform in shape and 
^ize. Their individuality charms me. I 
-am quite pleased to be allowed to beau- 
tify this plot. You will get quite fond 
of it in a little while, and set up a hoe 
-and watering-pot." 

Mr. Owlswood shook his head. 



CHAPTER X 

Amateur Gardening. 

^ X HAVE bought myself a hoe/' said 
-^ Mr. Pointington next day, " for I 
declare it makes my eyes smart to see 
your gravel so full of weeds. I shall 
leave it iq your charge when I go away, 
with particular instructions. I'm glad 
to see you so comfortably established in 
your shed — ^I mean arbour — ^and enjoy- 
ing your paper, for you won't interrupt 
me," 
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He began to hoe with the alacrity of 
a boy ; Mr. Owlswood now and then 
giving him a side glance. 

" You'll make yourself very hot, my 
good Mend/' said he presently. 

" Only in a fine healthy heat — it 
works off all my complaints, if I have 
any. Humph !" 

" What's the matter ?" 

" Here's a fine colony of ants. I have 
recklessly been slaying my thousands and 
tens of thousands, as if I were an Alex- 
ander. How the little fellows are run- 
ning to and fro ! I wonder what they 
are saying of me. 'News! news! bloody 
news !' I daresay they are ringing their 
tocsin." 

Mr. Owlswood burst out laughing. 
** What a blessed art you have of making 
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something out of nothing !" said he. " I 
wish they were Frenchmen.'' ' 

" Now, that I (3all venomous. I should 
by no means feel comfortable at slaying 
Frenchmen in this way. I see youVe a 
fine toad." 

" A toad !" cried Mr. Owlswood, draw- 
ing his dressing-gown tightly round him, 
and looking uncomfortable. "You are 
going to kill him, I hope ?" 

" What a blood-thirsty idea ! I think 
he must have heard it, for he gave an \m- 
commonly vicious look, and then a kind 
of a wink, as much as to say, * our fiiend 
in the smnmer-house there forgets that 
Tm insectivorous, and the best gardener 
he can have. How ungrateful you hu- 
man toads are !' " 

" Really you can find sermons in stones 

TOL. 1. ^.^ 
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and good in everytHing,'* said Mr. Owls- 
wood. " I shonld prefer getting rid of 
the toad, all the same.'' 

" What, when he has climbed a little 
way up the honeysuckle, and is watching 
my work with such interest ? I don't 
at all like meddling with him. How- 
ever, as the garden is yours, not mine, 
and you say he must go. 111 cart him 
away into the back lane in a flower- 
pot," which the wily old gentlem an 
proceeded to do, knowing the toad 
would be sure to find his way back 

« 

again. 

" Come and see how pleasant it is, out 

here 1" he shouted presently. 

' Mr. Owlswood, who had persuaded 

himself he could not set one foot before 

the other, grumbled but something, and 
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reluctantly seized a stout walking-stick 
and trudged down to the lower part of 
his premises. The gardens were much 
wider at the lower end, the radius behind 
the Crescent being so much larger. 
They opened, with wide gates, into a 
qarriage-road very little used, by reason 
of only one or two residents as yet keep- 
ing carriages. On the other side of this 
road ran a ditch and a hedge, beyond 
which were sundry kitchen gardens, where 
good housekeepers like Mrs. Grace grew 
l^/heir own peas and strawberries. Beyond 
these was a field, fidnged with elders and 
hazels and one or two poplars, just mown 
for hay. 

" The air here is fresh and pleasant,'' 
said Mr. Owlswood. 

" Yes, with a whiff of coimtry in it^'' 
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said Mr. Pointington. " That's because 
of the hay. How long is it since you 
were in the country ?" 

" Oh ! three years ; but I lived in a 
close part of the town, aad did not stir 
out much.'' 

" I should hardly feel that to be living. 
3ee, here is a nice log of wood in the 
shade, where we can rest ourselves and 
maunder, a little ; then 1^11 go back to my 
hoeing/' 

They had scarcely settled themselves, 
when Annie Grace, without a bonnet, 
and with a light basket on her arm, came 
running out to them from a gate nearly 
opposite. Had Mr. Owlswood known 
what he was booked for, he certainly 
would not have quitted his own pre- 
cincta. 
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" Have you come to join me, my dear 
sir ?" said site gladly, to Mr. PointingtoH, 
and then, with a mixture of shyness and 
frankness, bowing to Mr. Owlswood, 
" I came to see if I could find you a few 
French beans, and thought I would slit 
them in the shade. Mamma likes my 
doing little things of this kind. Won't 
you come across to the seat V* 

" By all means,^' said Mr. Pointington. 
Mr. Owlswood, however, began to move 
off; but Aimie, with her bright, winning 
look, said — 

" I hope you are better, sir. We have 
all been concerned for you. The weather 
haa been trying, but this morning there 
is quite a bahny air, which is refreshing 
in the shade. Just step into our garden, 
wiU you, and see how luce it is," 
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" Yes, do ; come, take my arm,*' said 
Mr. Pointingtx)!!. 

'* My dear sir ! in sucli an undress !" 
said Mr. Owlswood, horrified. 

"But in the kitchen-garden, at any 
rate, that will not signify," persisted 
Annie, " and there is a shady bench there 
too ; so pray come, sir — " 

And to his immense surprise, Mr. 
Owlswood found himself actually yielding 
to the smiling girl, and accompanying 
her and his friend into the garderu 
When they were seated, he had not a 
word to say, but that did not seem of the 
least importance, for Mr. Pointington 
shook out his large handkerchief, spread 
it on his knees, took out a clasp-knife and 
said — 

^' Come, Annie, let me help to slit a 
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few beans — it's what your cousin Pen 
often sets me to at home, and Tm rather 
a dab at if 

" Do you know, Mr. Pointington, I 
never wish to be too rich to sKt my own 
beans or shell my own peas/' 

"Or to live in a cottage on love, of 
course/' 

" Can't we three sage people sit five 
minutes together without talking of such 
nonsense ? I expected to hear from you 
nothing but what General Griofield is do- 
ing in the West Indies, and Holkar • in 
the East." 

"Ah, we may leave General Wellesley 
to look after Holkar/' 

" Yes, I would not change work ^with 
him. Perhaps he would like to change 
work with us.^^ 
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" Not he, my dear. Fiery young fel- 
lows like Mm delight ia battles and blood- 
shed. Only see how fond . even our 
civilians are of their vplunteering/' 

"Eyeapapa. I do glory to see him 
in his uniform r 

" Aye, the women love a red coat, and 
that sets the yoimg fellows bent on wear- 
ing ona^' 

"They've a better motive than that 
now, Mr. Poiatington 1 to defend their 
hearths and homes." 

" Yes, that is a just and righteous mo- 
tive." 

" One that might impel even a woman 
to fight, if need were," said she thought- 
fully. ' 

" Nelson declares the scheme of a boat 
invasion to be mad," said Mr. Owlswood 
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abruptly; and startled at the sound of 
lis own voice addressing a woman, 

*^ Then how many clever men are mad/' 
said Annie. " Soult, Ney, Davoust, Vic- 
tor, are aU expecting to land among us 
by those means." 

'' If we let them,'' said Mr. Point- 
ington. "I devoutly hope we shall 
not." 

"Yes, devoutly — ^that is the word,'' 
said Annie. " We must trust in God." 

" In all things, my dear ; let alone in- 
vasions. At all times, there is but a step 
between us and death — a, plank between 
us and eternity. God is caring for us as 
much at this moment, whUe we are slit- 
ting beans, as if His hand visibly led 
us forth from the midst of fire and 
alaughter." 
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" If they do 4C0ine/' lie presently added, 
*' your father has my written suggestions 
as to what had better be your course, in 
my judgment." 

"Yes," said Annie smiling, "but, do 
you know, I don't think I could * support 
life on a raw onion,' nor yet on j^ol- 
lard/' . 

" You don't know tUl you are tried." 

" I hope we shall not be." 

" Pollard and a raw onioin ?" cried Mr. 
Owlswood. " What could induce you to 
propose such food, my good sir, to a 
delicate lady ?" 

" Only in case of need, my Mend : 
only in case of need, and in that case, my 
dear Annie, the sooner you all bimdle 
yourselves down to Stillsome, the better* 
The accommodation wiU be simple ; but 
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you will be safe, and you will be wel- 



come." 



'^ How do you know, sir, we shall be 
safer 

" In tbe first .place, it is far from tbe 
coast. It is also remote from tbe metro, 
polls, from large cities and towns. There 
are few roads and those exceeding bad ; 
we are not in the way to any place 
or object of importance. The coun- 
try is naturaJly poor, and ba^y tiUed 
-there are no wealthy resident propri- 
etors." 

"What an accoimt you are giving, 
dear sir, of your neighbourhood !" 

** The vicarage," pursued Mr. Pointing- 
ton with complacence, " stands on a high 
sand-bank, which forms a kind of natural 
fortress. With my gardener's hel^ I ha?^Qj» 
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•constructed a breast-work commanding 
the road, and mounted on it a culverin, 
'wHch is a relic of the civil wars. We 
have also one or two head-pieces and 
some body armoin: that once were old 
Noll's, a partizan and horse-pistol or two 
— ^none of which, perhaps, are of much 
account, but we keep them well f\ir- 
bished." 

"Bless my heart!" exclaimed Mr. 
Owlswood, " do you really expect to keep 
Soult, Ney, Davoust, and Victor at bay 
with such an armoury as that ?" 
, Annie broke into such a peal of merry 
laughter, that Mr. Owlswood could not 
help joining in it till he made the welkin 
ring. The coloiu* mounted in the good- 
humoinred face of the vicar, but there was 
^ twinkle in his grey eye and a smile on 
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his Kps that showed he was not without 
his own sense of humour. 

" I never said/' rejoined he, " that I 
expected all those eminent men to attack 
me at once. No, the utmost there is any 
probability of — unless things go still 
worse than is expected — ^is that a strag- 
ghng detachment or two of lawless fel- 
lows wandering over the country, will 
find us out. And in that case, sir, be my 
cloth what it may, I shall stand to my 
gun I" 

" Suppose it won't go off,'' suggested 
Annie, softly ; but he shook his head at 
her, and said seriously- 

" Roger and I are going to try it some 
day, but we cannot recklessly expend sa 
much powder. The charge for a cul- 
verin is sixteen poimds of gunpowder 
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and a sixty-four pound bullet. Beneath 
the quarry are many excavations that 
few know of — certainly not the French. 
The mouth of the cave has been closed 
for some time; only Roger and I have 
access to it, but we have looked it well 
over, and calculate that we may stow 
nearly all the village in it — certainly all 
the old men, women, and children, who, 
of course, would not mind lying on 
straw." 

" Or pea-haulms,'' said Annie. 

" Or pea-haulms,'* said Mr. Pointing- 
ton, sedately. "In this receptacle, di- 
rectly the French have landed, I shall 
lay in supplies, first sending round a 
requisition to each of the farmers for 
such meal, potatoes, onions, and sides of 
bacon as they can spare. It's what the 
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French would do, my dear, if we didn% 
so they may as well supply their own 
kindred and neighbours. TheyH do it 
readily enough, worthy feUows, they'll 
do it readily enough/' 
- "Well,*' said Annie, *'you have 
planned it all out so comfortably, that 
I almost begin to wish for an invasiour- 
a falsie alarm of one, at ^y rate. Let- 
me see — Papa will of course be on duty 
— Mamma, Bessy, and I are to come 
down to you before aU the conveyances 
axe .seized — or, if they are, we must 
walk — ^and, in due course, arrive with 
our baggage at Stillsome. There we 
shall eagerly await every scrap of news, 
shiver at many a false report, or be the 
victims of ungovernable suspense. By- 
and-bye, the scattered detachment will 
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find its way to us ; mamma, Bessy, and 
I shall shut ourselves up in the cavern, 
while your dearly beloved Roger and 
you will stand to your gim — " 

Mr. Owlswood now fairly broke out 
into laughter again, which Mr, Point- 
ington did not seem quite to approve of. 

"My dear, you are very facetious,'' 
said he, "but all I hope is that the 
time may not come when you wiU be 
very glad of that gun. Of course I 
don't want to be beleaguered for the 
sake of firing it gS. What I say is, let- 
each man do his best, however little it 
may be, and then we shall all get on 
very well, I dare say. Did you read my 
invasion sermon ^'' 

"Oh yes, sir, and liked it very- 
much.'' 
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"There you had my select thoughts 
on the subject." 

" What iv-as it about V said Mr. 
Owlswood. "Give me some of your 
select thoughts/' 

" You must consider, in the first place, 
the class to whom they were addressed 
— ^not fighting men, to whom I might 
have cried, *Quit ye like men, be 
strong !' but the placable, the timid, the 
old, the unwarlike, * Whose strength is 
to sit stilL' I took my text from Jere- 
miah xlviii. 11 : *Moab hath been at 
ease fi:om his youth ; he hath settled on 
his lees, and not been emptied from 
vessel to vessel,' — words, how descrip- 
tive of this highly favoinred land ! and 
may I not add, [of the eflfect of those 
bounties on the temper of her people ? 

VOL. I, ^^^ 
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I remarked that the history of the 
world presents to view successive na- 
tions, from th^ rise to their decline, 
marked with fevoiurable distinctions in 
some degree resembling oin: own. If we 
contemplated each in the meridian of its 
prosperity, what symptoms then pre- 
saged that its glory should set at last 
in, darkness, which have not also been 
visible in Britain and her sons? As 
my hearers were unlearned, I exempli- 
fied this at some length, in a way you 
would not require* What were the sins 
of Sodom, for instance ? * Pride, ful- 
ness of bread, and abundance of idleness 
in her daughters ' — there was little diffi- 
culty ia showing the parallel : — ^the sin 
of Egypt — ^worldly, secular wisdom, con- 
fined to the priesthood — ^ignorance and 
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idolatry among the masses — ^that's what 
the Romish Church would bring about 
again : — the sin of Assyria, the lust of 
conquest, and so forth. I hammered 
this well in, and then drew a pictin-e of 
OMT present position ; but individual 
application was the end I aimed at. 
Let each of us reflect, said I, how much, 
under all discoin-agements and abate- 
ments, we stUl possess. Let tis remem- 
ber we have an account to give of the 
improvement of our national privileges,, 
which may well humble us in the re- 
view. We are in a^ Sabbath-keeping 
•country — ^how do we keep om: Sabbaths ? 
We are in a country where the Bible is 
•open to all- — is it a sealed book to us ? 
We are in a country where the Holy 
Communion of the Lord's Supper is ad- 
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ministered to the laity in both kinds — 
do we partake of it ? We are in a 
country where prayer is offered to the 
Most High in the vulgar tongue — do we 
pray daily, continually ? What remedies 
may be necessary to cure the distempers 
of our several minds, arising from unin- 
terrupted ease and security, we know 
not ; and, if we did know, might be too 
sparing of ourselves to administer. The 
time present would always be too soon ; 
and that to-morrow, which never arrives, 
would be thought soon enough. But 
when the Lord's judgments are abroad 
on the earth, the inhabitants thereof will 
learn righteousness. Let these expected 
calamities, therefore, effect their purpose, 
whether they are permitted to faU on us 
or not; — ^it may be, the sense of de- 
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serving chastisement may produce such 
godly sorrow that chastisement itself 
could do no more. At all events, what- 
ever natiu^ evils may be in train, they 
may be in no degree more pauiful than 
ordinary death. If a discipline which 
spares our lives be all that we are called 
upon to suffer, the purification of mind 
which that shall produce, may make us 
happier in a reduced fortune than ever 
we felt in the plenitude of possession. 
The yet unfolded pages of divine ad- 
ministration, to which these dark prosr 
pects seem the preface, may roll away like 
the thick clouds of the sky, and disclose 
to our astonished view that better con- 
dition of life which shaU never more la- 
ment the loss of parent, spouse, or child, 
but when the promise shall be ccsxssr- 
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pletely fulfilled — * The kingdoms of tliis 
world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of His Christ/ " 

Mr. Pointington^s voice, which was 
very winning and impressive, had be- 
come somewhat like his pulpit oratory, 
and to Annie's ear carried something 
convincing and consoling in its very 
soimd* Mr. Owlswood was just going 
to inquire if he thought, then, that the 
Millennium was at hand, when child- 
ren's voices in the next garden made 
him start and prepare for a hasty re- 
treat. 

The beans being finished, Annie like- 
wise prepared to return, and, with a 
frank smile and curtsey, she wished him 
good morning. 

Mr. Pointington pronounced the sun 
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now too hot for liim to go on hoeing. 
He sat down for a few minutes be- 
side Mr. Owls wood in the arbour, alias 
shed. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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